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No matter how Sy ve get t} 
oats and lespe ind the ripping up 
of cotton stalks and putting out fertil 
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when he asked you to?” jee ated © 
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I think your boss is a peach—I’m mishty glad you 
invited him out here. He seemed te have a good j 
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time, didn't hei || Contents, February 23, 1924 || 
“Yes. But why didn’t you play the piano when he 
asked you to?” Editorial— Pace | 
“It’s this way, Jack. Everything had impre l him An everlasting he seedy Rhar ele : | 
, > . Tt 7S 1dd i Iness t I 
favorably. You wouldn't have had me spoil it by play- Ps ler ee aati ee ail 
: ; : ; oéperative production through or | 
ing on our jangling piano, would you? Why, he'd have asiety ct Po communities + | 
remembered that and forgotten everything else.” Why can’t we do as well as Atkin ‘ 
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oir ¢ 2 i n io in aemart 
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to pla lor the beautiful tone that marks the Weaver Favors gh pr > 
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when new stays be anne: through years of constant use, c. Bye . ed 
ever as of pride and enjoyment to the owner. And ers hurt 
its mex ical perfection never fails. to arouse enthusiasm Farm Management— 
and praise, no matter who the player. He proves , ae 
° Let N » 1 itself 
It led Victor Herbert, the famous composer, to say: Wa ™ — : : 
oowns : : —s la ‘ 1 
Weaver Pianos are rich and responsive to the touch. Few Den 2 ; 
pianos are made that way, and such fine tone qualities are 
seldom found in the pianos made to-day.” aia nt 
’ ar : 
Your home should have a good piano. Write for the Livestesh— 
interesting Weaver catalog, describing how the Weaver Witt 18 aches tet 1 s and = muk 
Piano is built, and why it gives years of genuine satisfac- Gulp enprebitabls prices Goerestes 3 
tion. Convenient terms are easily arranged, and a liberal Prats 
allowance will be made on your former piano. rae eee — 
rat 
"rh ba T TY ° Fee iys c 1 | ‘ 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, INc. Ma 
Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. ae = ait 
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Give YourCows a Chance! 


Cows produce a ice a heavier flow of milk wher 
kept in comfortable, s y quarters. T ? 
waste less feed, r re less work and are 
not so susceptible to dis sease, 

Whether your herd is large 

your cows a char< juee 
and pay larger profits w lesa w 
the work — safog' ’ 

from disease — witb sani 


LOWEN 


Steel Stalis on Stanchions 





anitar 


or small, 

te fall capt 
ste and h 
rseif ainst heavy ! 
tary pasture comf: 





Most sanitary — no ge holding crevices +s 
famous Louden dust-pr« lings. Simple 
rect design of Lou 4 sakes clumsy, dir 
catching attachmen jnnec ary. Sostrong they 
will last as long as the barn stands, 

Louden Swinging Stanchion gives cow pastare com- 


fort in the barn, allows her to freely turn her head 
and card herself, to lie down naturally and rest 
with head agains t side of body and to get up with 
greatest ease, The most per Tec t cow-tie made 
and only one that can successfully be used w 
high built-up manger curb, which prevents cows 
from wasting feed by working it back on to the 
etal] floor—a great saving in itself each year 


GET THESE TWO FREE BOOKS 


Louden Catalog — Its 224 pages picture and 
describe more than 100 labor-savers for the barn 
Louden Barn Plan Book — a 112-page ency- 
elopedia of extremely helpful hess: building infor- 
mation. Shows how to get a better all-around barn 
at less cost. Both books sent free to farmers u; 

request, no cost or obligation. Write for them today. 


The Louden Machinery Company 


272 Court St. (Sx.1207) Fairfield, lowa 
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By Using 
: s f t time to J 
STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL to ir poul- 
’ 1 the al 
eat né 
Free Feeding Instructions and 
Free Samples Upon Request 
Charles M. Struven & Co. 
114-A_ S. Frederick St. BALTIMORE, “—— 
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Get More Profits this Year on 


Hogs and Stock 
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|] Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 687 Means St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Before You Buy Your New Bugs) 


LUN D OUT — 


SAVE 


TO You 
At Wholesale 


rices 


Write today for FREE CATALOG 
showing ail latest styles at ‘pri ces 
that save you from $15.00 to 350.0 
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Plow More Acres 


5600 Roesevelt Road 
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Clipped horses are better horses. 
They work better, look better, 
feel better. Go on the job ready 
and willing. Dry_ off quickly. 
Cleaned twice as quick. Clip your 
horses this spring. Geta 


Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine 


Ball bearing. Smooth running. 
fast and easy. Best made. Lasts ® 
C'ips cows and mules also. 
ly $12.75 at dealers or send us 
and pey balance on arrival. Guar- 
putes ~~ aed or money back. 
rder tod 














lay. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Chicago 


Largest Makers of Clipping and Shear 
Complete catalog on request. 
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MAKE YOUR CROP SURE BY USING 


FERTILIZER 


Manufactured by 


Maybank Fertilizer Company, 
THEO. J. SIMONS, Gen’! Mgr., F 
SOUTH CAROL! 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


UR readers seem to like the idea of setting aside 
one important farm job for special consideratiot 
Moreover, The 


gressive Farmer reaches most readers by Friday be- 


each day in the week. since Pro- 
fore the date of issue, we shall hereafter begin with 
that day. Here are matters to which most of 
our Virginia, North and South Carolina 
farmers need to be giving attention now. 


Friday, February 
a live-at-home progra 


six 
Carolina, 
fully resolved on 
There is safety in 


22—Llave we 


m this year? 


no other plan. A big cotton acreage may ruin cotton 
prices this year. With a record-breaking carry-over 
of bright tobacco and a big acreage in prospect, wé 
should also avoid risking too much on tobacco, “First, 
make the farm self-supporting and then raise cotton 
and tobacco as a surplus crop,” is the only safe rule 
Saturday, February 23—Have we really ordered 
fruit trees?—or have we only planned to do so? Let 


also order a few hundred strawberry plants for setting 


in late February or early March. Klondike and Mis 
sionary are the commercial varieties to plant. For 
home use, the Lady Thompson and Chesapeake are 


superior. 

Monday, February 25——No farm is what it ought to 
be without an alfalfa patch. - Let’s have one this year. 
See plans on this page. 
| Tuesday, February 26.—Let’s not forget that by) 
ordering 100 purebred baby chicks now we can weed 
out our mongrel flock and have a purebred flock by 
next fall, And we'd be both prouder and better off 
by having purebreds. 

Wednesday, February 27.—The best time to fix farm 
machinery is before it needs fixing. A day’s work in 
harvest time may be worth a week's work in February 
in bad w2ather—the best kind of weather for making 
repairs. 
| Thursday, February 28.—Disk land plowed in winter 


_ and drill two and one-half to three bushels of oats per 


acre. If no drill is at hand, sow, disk and then har- 
tow. Oats make the very best cover crop, hay crop, 
Of grain crop, we can sow in February or March. 


].—Let’s Try an Acre in Alfalfa 


LFALFA may be sowed from now on to the 
middle of March—and even a little later in the 
mountain sections and in the northern and west- 
etn parts of Virginia. To make 
alfalfa succeed, we should do 


plowing if necessary, and disking and harrowing. 


2. Apply not less than a ton per acre of finely 

uund limestone or its equivalent in other forms 
of lime. 

3. Apply from five to ten tons of stable manure 
free of weed seeds. 

4. Apply 400 to 600 pounds per acre of a fertilizer 


inalyzing 10 to 12 per cent phosphoric acid, and 2 to 5 
per cent potash. Then if the land is not well supplied 

ith organic matter, topdress the young plants with 
100 to 150 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre when 


the third leaf appears. 


5. Sow not less than twenty pounds of seed per 


re and be sure that they or the land inoculated. 
The mer we get the seed in the und, the greater 
ir chance for a good crop 
II.—Sow Rape and Oats Now 
ET’S hurry up the sowing of oats and rape. 


Rape affords grazing for hogs, sheep, and poultry 


before pastures have made much growth—at a 


time when green feed is scarce and hence has a mucli 


Rape will not produce good 
fertilized 


higher value than later. 
poor land unless it is 

lor best 
fertile land. Even then it pays to fertilize liberally— 
500 to 750 pounds per acre. A good rape mixture may 
be had from 1,250 pounds of phosphate, 500 
pounds nitrate of soda, and 250 pounds muriate of 
potash. This will make a ton of high-grade fertilizer 
analyzing about 10-4-6 and enough for three or four 


rops on manured and 


liberally. results, it should be sowed on 


acid 


acres of rape. 

sowed brgadcast or in drills. Drills 
are preferred. Sow five pounds of seed broadcast and 
two and one-half pounds in drills just wide enough to 
allow one or two cultivations early. When an inch 
high, topdress with 150 pounds of nitrate of soda. 


Rape may be 


Oats sowed now will furnish either grazing, grain, 
or hay. Usually this crop is more valuable made 
into hay than used in any other way. Sow two to 























three bushels per acre, putting them in with a drill. A 
fertilizer for spring oats is made from 
1.200 pounds of acid phosphate, 500 pounds nitrate of 
Less potash 


good average 


soda, and 200 pounds muriate of potash. 
may be used on clay soils. 

Then in the latter part of March topdress with 100 
to 200 pounds of nitrate of Fulghum, Appler, 
and Red Rust Proof are good varieties for early sow- 
ing If owed in early March or late: three 
bushels of 


Il.— Disk Land for Oats Instead of 


;oda. 


» use 
burt oats 


Turning 
N PREPARING land for crops to be sowed in 
February and March, we sometimes do a lot of 
extra work without making as good a seedbed as 
less work and expense would make. For example, 


eedbed by disking 
than we can by breaking the land with 
and at one-fifth the labor cost. If 


for oats now, we can make a better 


a turn plow— 


the land was ina 


cultivated crop last year or in a fall-harvested hay 
crop, and was not fall or winter-plowed, then the 
freezes will have so loosened the soil surface as to 
make just about the condition from which disking will 


h to ideal seedbed condi- 
If, however, stalks or weeds so cover the sur- 
face that the disk cannot handle them, then turning 
may be best. Such conditions, however, are not often 


found on Southern farms. 


produce the nearest 
tions. 


approac 


Disking can be done when the subsoil is too wet for 
the use of a turnplow, and if subsoil of clayey char- 
acter is brought to the surface, after the last freezing 
weather, it is difficult to prevent these clay lumps from 
becoming hard clods when they are dried by the wind 
and baked by the sun. 


Further, the disk pulverizes 
the surface well and cuts very nearly and often quite 
as deep as the average depth to which the turnplow 
works. 


When turned, either the disk or drag harrow, 
and both quite often, must be run over 
the land to produce a good seedbed. 





So we feel convinced that far more 
disking should be done in preparing for 
broadcasting crops sowed in the spring 
and far less turning of land with the 
turnplow. The disk often does much 
better work, and will do five times as 
much work, or more, as the turnplow in 
the same length of time. 





these five things :— 


1, Make a good seedbed by 





























IV.—Spray Irish Potatoes 


RISH potatoes suffer serious loss in 

both quality and yield when not 

sprayed for disease and insect pests. 
Many of us have suffered these losses 
so long that we are inclined to consider them 
as unavoidable, while others put the blame on 
poor fertilizer or poor seed. As a matter of 
fact, the losses are avoidable by prevention if 
we will but spray with the right materials, putting 
them on with good spraying machines. 

The average gain in yield from sprayed over un- 
sprayed fields was found by New York Experiment 
Stations to be sixty bushels per acre. This very 
profitable gain was not from one year’s test but is the 
average of a ten-year test. The Vermont station, {n 
(Concluded on page 27, column 2) 
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Co-operative Production Through One- 
variety Cotton Communities 


which 
hist ry ol 


farming 
the 
the 


E plantation system of 
up in the South early in 
country and flourished until 

Civil War had but it 

keeping good stocks of cotton seed. 
and 


g2Tew 
the 
the 
quite effective 
Many of the 
had their own 
variety of cotton 


close of 


its defects, was 


large estates were well isolated 
separate gins, 
was obtained, it 
However, this 


small farms and 


superior 
feasible to 


and if a 
maintain its purity. 
gave to separately owned 
tenant holdings which made 
sary the erection of public gins, and with the 
ei the public gin, the extensive mixing of 
seed began. This mixing has been so widespread and 
of such serious consequence that it is the 
testimony of the cotton trade that there: has 
marked deterioration in the quality and uniformity of 


was 
system way 
neces- 
coming 
cotton 


general 
been a 


the American cotton crop since the Civil War. 
In recent years, experiment stations and _ private 


breeders have given to the cotton-producing world a 
number oi varieties that are a distinct improvement 
over the old-time varieties. However, the introduc- 
tion of these varieties has worked no general improve- 
ment im the quality of the cotton crop because it has 
beer impracticable to maintain the purity of a stock 
oi seed for extensive planting. 

Qur present system of handling cotton seed is on 
a par with a system of animal breeding that allows 
all the cattle of the community to run together during 


the breeding season. A large number of varieties are 


produced in each gin community and brought to the 
common gin for the separation of the lint and seed. 
It is here that the greatest mixing occurs, for our 
gins are so constructed that all of the seed does not 
pass out of the machinery by the time the ginning of 
the bale is completed. A portion of the seed remains 
in the gin-stand and conveyors to be mixed with the 
seed of the next bale that passes through the ‘gin. 
The result is that more than 25 per cent of mixture 
in the seed of the first bale, following a different kind 
of cotton, is to be expected with modern gin equip- 


ment. 
Il 

This mixing of cotton seed at the gin has given rise 
to the idea that varieties “run out.” There 
about their running out but this is due to “mongrel- 
izing” or mixing rather than any disease in 
the seed. The proposed remedy of changing the seed 
does not remove the cause of the trouble, but only 
invites still more “running out,” for the more numerous 
the varieties in a community, the greater the mixing 
of the seed at the gin and crossing of varieties in the 
field. The real remedy lies in the growing of one 
kind of cotton in the community, so that there is 
neither crossing in the fields nor mixing at the gin. 


is no doubt 


defect or 


In deciding on the variety which is to be grown 
throughout the community, it is necessary that the 










farmers meet together and arrange for the making of 
local variety tests to determine which is the best of 
a lot of promising varieties. At the end of one year 
a variety should be selected for general planting in 
the community, for although several years may be 
needed to reach a decision as to the best variety, due to 
seasonal fluctuations, even a rather inferior variety 


the 
varieties 
community 


will give better results when grown by community 
mixed 


can 


of good 
organized 


as a whole than a number 


together. Furthermore, an 


change to superior variety when a definite advantage 
can be shown and seed can be obtained in sufficient 
quantity. The Pima variety was substituted for the 
Yuma in the Salt River Valley of Arizona, after a 
sufficient stock of Pima seed had been raised to plant 
the entire area, 
Ill 

A number of one-variety communities have been 
established, particularly in the Southwestern states. 
The oldest and best known is in the Salt River Valley 
of Arizona, where the Pima variety of Egyptian 


cotton is grown exclusively. There are also a number 
of Meade cotton communities in Southern Georgia, 
and Durango communities in the Imperial and Perris 
Valleys of Southern California, the Pecos Valley in 
New Mexico, and the Lower Rio Grande Valley in 
Texas. Acala has been extensively planted by com- 
munities in Oklahoma and 

The experience of these one-variety communities 
has demonstrated the practical value of the plan and 
the importance of extending it throughout the South. 
It has been very effective in increasing the supply of 


Texas. 


pure seed of superior varieties. The distribution of 
pure seed does not result in any general improvement 
in production unless the seed are kept pure and pro- 
duced in large lots. No other way has been devised 
to develop and maintain adequate supplies of pure 
seed except through one-variety communities, where 
the mixing of seed at the gin and the crossing of 
varieties in the field is avoided, 

Not only does the one-variety community make 
possible the production of adequate supplies of pure 
seed, but it brings about better cultural methods, This 
is especially true in regard to measures aimed at the 
destruction ef the boll weevil. If the community will 
cooperate in the planting of one variety, it will coép- 


erate in a fall plowing campaign. It will arrange to 
plant at about the same time, and there will be more 
cotton squares during the square-making time than 
the weevil can puncture. 
IV 

When all the farmers of the community plant the 
same variety, the competitive spirit of the farmer 1s 
stimulated. He knows that he can’t use the variety 
as an alibi for poor farming; that the results he 
obtains in growing a crop will come in difect com- 


parison with those of his neighbors and will depend 
largely on his ability to handle the crop skilfully. 
shown frequently that the chance of 
securing a large lot of one superior kind of cotton is 
attraction to the outside buyer, and that there is 
an active demand for the uniform lots of one- 
communities. Even in advance of community organi- 
zations, we had evidence that the section which grew 
a fairly uniform crop of cotton held an advantage over 
sections in which all sorts of cotton were produced. 

The adoption of one variety by gin communities 
would add approximately 10 per cent to the yield and 
there would be equally as great a gain in quality. 
Bearing this in mind, a careful consideration of the 
plan should be given by all communities 
which are interested in the improvement of the cotton 
industry. 


It has been 
an 
variety 


one-varicty 


An Everlasting Lesson in “Cowology” 


AMROW, a be- 

came the new world’s champion over all breeds 

for cows fourteen years over when she 
recently completed a record of 16,008 pounds of milk 
and 774.9 pounds of butterfat. This is equivalent to 
891.02 pounds of 85 per cent butter, or an average 
daily production of over 2.44 pounds. 


seventeen-year-old Jersey cow, 


old or 


This would be a remarkable record for a young cow, 
but when consider that this made at 
an age when most cows cease to produce profitably, it 
makes it even more remarkable. — 


we record was 


Did you ever stop to think, after looking at the pic- 
tures of high-producing cows, and after reading about 
their achievements, why your cows produce so little 
and return so little profit? 

Let’s look at the picture of Namrow on page 8, and 
then go out and look at our own cows. How do they 
compare with Namrow? Do they have long level 
rumps and large, well-balanced udders? These two 
things go together in practically every case, so when 
we buy the next heifer, let’s be sure she has a long, 
level rump. A deep chest with a well sprung rib indi- 
cates a vigorous constitution. Are your cows this way, 
or are they shallow-chested and do they fall off back 
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of the shoulders? ‘The heart-girth is index 1 ve 


ability to produce year after year. 


an 


How do your cows compare with Namrow in ca 
pacity? Are they as long from wethers to hips? Are 
they as deep and do they have as great a 
The of the barrel is very important, as a 
large barrel is necessary to handle the large amount 
of feed which is essential for high production. 


spring of 


rib? size 


Then there are several other things, as top line, 
dairy temperament and quality, freedom from beefi- 
ness throughout, etc. 

Perhaps this is not a fair comparison as your cows 
are not in as good shape as Namrow, and this makes 
a big difference. If you will only try fitting an animal 
for the fair, the results will surprise you completely. 
It is not practicable for the average farmer to keep 
his cattle in show condition; but on the whole more 
feed, better care, better housing against cold winter 
rains, all these will pay not only in looks but in bigger 
milk yields and dollars and cents. 

Namrow is descended from noted producers. Here 
is where we can all get in. Let’s get a real bull—a 
good individual that is backed by producers. Then 
we are assured of heifer calves that will be better than 
their dams and we are on the road to progress. Did 
you ever stop to think how much improvement a good 
bull could bring to your herd in ten years? 

Many farmers think these records are impossible 
to the average farmer, yet some of the biggest records 
have been made by working farmers. These great 
cows and their records should not make us skeptical 
but inspire us and get us back to rock bottom in our 
planning. Good cows and good care mean high 
duction and profits. 
to improve the herd, and liberal feeding and good care 


pro- 


Good bulls are the cheapest way 


are necessary to develop them. These may be old 
truths, but they are important, they may mean the 
difference between success and failure with your cows, 

While making her record Namrow gave énough milk 
on the average to furnish a quart of milk daily to 
twenty-two babies. She did this, not during a few 
months, but for twelve months. Wouldn't you be 


proud to own her? Let's stop wishing and start im- 


proving right now, by buying a real bull—not a cheap 
one. 
’ ie 
Why Can’t We Do as Well as Atkins? 
ET’S none of us miss the article about D. A. At- 
kins on page 10. 
There are thousands of farmers all over the 
South who want to diversify. We accept the theory, 
the principle, and even say, “Oh, yes, I know it’s a 
good thing. We just must diversify more. It’s the 
very thing we need.” But are we doing it? The 


records show ‘that we buy hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars worth of farm products that are not grown in 
the South. But they are sold in the South. We buy 
them, our neighbors buy them, and our friends in the 
villages, towns, and cities buy them. The South is a 
good market for many things that we don’t grow but 
that we could grow. 

Diversified farming does not mean just the growing 
ot crops. It means their use or sale. We might blind- 
ly go in for diversification and grow half a dozen or 
even more crops for which we had no use or for which 
there was no market. In such a case we would be di- 
versifying but making a failure. To diversify success- 
fully we must be as careful not to grow crops that we 


cannot use or cannot sell as we are to grow crops 
that we can use and sell. 

And we must do more than this. We must ever 
have in mind the problems of fertility maintenance, 


the whole-year employment of man and animal 1abor, 
and the utilization of labor and time-saving equipment. 
As Mr. Atkins found out from experience, standards 
must be maintained and it is about as important not to 
grow too much of any one product as it is to grow 
enough. This applies to cucumbers as well as to cotton 
or strawberries. 

Mr. Atkins is just an every day farmer who started 
out on rough hilly land with no more advantages than 


most of the rest of us probably have. Why can't we 
set out now and do as well as he has done? 
. a LST CS a 
ISABLED veterans of the World War who have 


not filed claims for compensation should do so at 


once. The War Risk Insurance Act provides that 
these claims shall be filed within five years after the 
date of discharge of the one presenting a claim. As 


most of the service men were discharged in 1919, the 
year 1924 is the last opportunity they have for pre 
senting their claims unless the Director of the Vete 
rans Bureau deems the case extremely worthy, in 
which case he has the right to grant the claim if i 
is filed within six years after date of discharge. Claims 
should be filed with any district or sub-district offwe 
of the U. S. Veterans Bureau, or sent directly to the 
U. S. Veterans Bureau, Washington .D. C. F 
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‘| Things That Add Sacredness to Life 


A Few Lessons From the Career of Woodrow Wilson 


HREI weeks ago when the dai y paper V 
pringing the news ot! Woodrow Wilson's tatal 
illness, I was struck with these two paragraphs 


from one Associated Press report 


‘None of the few within could look about the 
house without being reminded 
of some cherished memory of 
the man who was passing .so 
quietly and yet so_ steadily 
There was the bag of golf sticks 
standing in the corner of the 
hall; it has rested there since 
Mr. Wilson moved in. There 
were the bookshelves crowded 
with volumes’ which followed 
him to Washington from Prince 
ton. On the baluster rail was 
the cane, ‘the third leg,’ as Mr. 
Wilson humorously referred to it, which he used 
to help himself about since paralysis made his 
Yeft side helpless. In the family dining room, at 
his place at the table, stood the empty chair, on 
which he used to steady himself while he mur- 
mured grace before sitting down to meals—even 
in other days when he was so ill that his voice 
was hardly audible. 
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“In the bedchamber close beside him on a little 
table lay a well-worn volume—the Bible—from 
which he never failed to read a passage before 
going to bed. Each night since he began this last 
battle with death Woodrow Wilson has probably 
said his prayers as he always did, although no 
human ear heard him.” 

As I read these paragraphs, the thought came to me 
of the two simple things within the reach of all of us 
that add sacredness to life—the things which may be 
practiced alike by the humblest ditch-digger or the 
foremost man of all the earth. 


Nobility Within Reach of Any Life 


HE two things which add sacredness and nobility 
to the life of any individual, however humble or 
however great, to which I wish to call attention 
are these :— 

1. A desire to keep m touch with the Infinite: a 
desire to put one’s life into harmony with the Higher 
Powers. 

2. A desire to leave the world, or whatever little 
nook of it that it is possible for us to influence, a little 
better for our having lived in it. 

These, I repeat, are two simple things which add 
sacredness and majesty to any life. 


Concerning the first I need add little to what is sug- 
gested from the quotation about Woodrow Wilson. It 
takes but a few minutes each evening to read a pas- 
sage from the world’s greatest volume of spiritual lit- 
erature. It takes but a little time each day to seek 
communion with the Infinite Power who rules the 
universe, to think earnestly on trying. to square our 
lives by His standards, and try to put ourselves in the 
mood to follow His leading. 


And yet in spite of the fact that so little time is 
required for these things, they are infinitely important. 
At a time when thoughtful men and women every- 
where are alarmed over the seeming laxness of 
American morals, at a time when countless thousands 
of young men and women are seemingly forgetting 
that there is anything to seek in life except pleasure 
and money, the lesson brought from Woodrow Wil- 
son’s dying bedside is one which should cause us all 
to pause and ponder. Here was one of the world’s 
greatest intellects who never thought he knew so much 
that he could dispense with his accustomed Bible 
reading each evening, his expression of gratitude to 
the Almighty at each meal, his prayer for Divine 
Guidance in each day’s duties. As he said on one 
occasion :— 


“T am sorry for the men who do not read the 
Bible every day; I wonder why they deprive them- 
Selves of the strength and of the pleasure. There 
is no other book that yields its meaning so per- 
sonally, that seems to fit itself so intimately to the 
Spirit that is seeking its guidance.” 


Making the World Better for Our Having 
Lived 


HERE is one other thing of which I started to 
write—the desire, as Carlyle puts it, “to make 
" some nook of God's creation a little better, 
fairer, mores fruitful, more worthy of God.” And 
yet if one starts out with right standards of life, this 
desire to leave the world a little better for one’s 
aving lived in it follows as naturally as the night the 
day. As Woodrow Wilson wrote yeats ago :— 

' “And,- assuredly, no thoughtful man ever came 

» 1 the end of his life and had time and a little 
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space of calm from which to look back upon 
who did not know and acknowledge that it was 
what he had done unselfishly and for others, and 
nothing else, that satisfied him in the retrospect 
and made him feel that he had played the man.” 


The unfortunate fact is, however, that there are 


many of us who think that if we only had Woodrow 
Wilson’s gifts, we too would have served mankind 
greatly: we too would have made some splendid con- 
tribution to human history. “But I with my smaller 
gifts—I can do nothing to amount to anything,” is the 
cry that goes up. But the truth is that the great 
difference between men is not so much a difference in 
natural genius as a difference in determination and 
consecration—as was illustrated by a favorite poem 
of Woodrow Wilson’s, Edmund Sill’s “Opportunity” :— 


This I beheld or dreamed it in a dream 
There spread a cloud of dust along the plain 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and sword 
Shocked upon swords and, shields. A prince's banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes 


A craven hung along the battle’s edge 

And thought, “‘Had [I a sword of keener steel 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing!” he snapped and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the field 


Then came’ the king’s son—wounded, sore bestead 
And weaponless—and saw the broken sword, 
Hilt buried in the dry and trodden sand, 


And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed the enemy down, 


And saved a great cause that heroic day 


This is the tragedy of the one-talent man—that too 
often because he has not five talents, or ten talents, he 
merely buries his one talent in the earth and reproaches 


his Master, whereas often the one-talent man by dil 


gent effort might have won two talents, then five, then 
ten. The man who puts himself into touch with the In 
finite and seeks to ennoble tife in the sphere of his in- 


I ~such a man will 


fluence, be that sphere great or small 


almost always find within him powers that he has not 
suspected. It is not the magnitude of our service to 
humanity that matters—it is only the sincerity and 
fulness of that service that gives sacredness to life. 
There comes to? mind at this moment the thought of 
an old, God-fearing, man-loving, hard-working farm 
er whose farm adjoined that on which I grew up—a 
little learning, of no wealth, a man never 


Yet his influ- 


man of 
heard of outside his own community. 


><—_— _ 


POEMS OF INSPIRATION: “THE HAPPY 
WARRIOR ” 


ORDSWORTH'’S “The Happy Warrior.” 

Sill’s “Oppartunity,” and Kipling’s “If” 

—these were three of Woodrow Wilson's 
favorite poems. Some of the finest portions of 
“The Happy Warrior” are reproduced below:— 
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Who is the happy warrior? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be? 
—It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought; 
Whose high endeavors are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright. 


—Who if he rise to station of command, 


Rises by open means; and there will stand 

On honorable terms or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to tl same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honors, or for worldly state; 

Whom they must follow; on whose head must fall 
Like showers of manna if they come at all; 
Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 


Or mild concerns of *ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 
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Is happy as a lover; attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired; 

And through the heart of conflict keeps the law Y 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw 


He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes; 
Sweet images! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love 


— <x <= 


Whom neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray; 

Who, not content that former worth stands fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast; °* 
Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
Forever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall to sleep without his fame 

And leave a dead unprofitable name— 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause; , 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause :— 


This is the happy Warrior, this is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be. 


—Wordswerth. 

















Wilson’s Example for Progressive 
Farmer Homes 
W oodrow 


to the boys who 
eight 
which we are reproducing on our young people’s page 


Notice the 


AM looking now at i message which 
Wilson sent me and through me 
Progressive Farmer 


read The years ago, 


concluding sentence 

“The right sort of thinking and the right sort of 
acting”’—these are the things which a nation has a 
right to expect from a sturdy rural population. But 
both right thinking and right acting depend on right 
standards of character and life. Too many of our 
boys and girls today are being reared without stan- 
dards. They are adrift on the sea of life without 
rudder or compass. Instead of steering for a desired 
haven and reaching it, they grow up without clear-cut 
ideas of right and wrong, follow their own whims, 
their own desires, their own passions—and come at last 
to shipwreck 


We talk about a memorial to Woodrow Wilson, but 


there are nobler memorials than any ever carved 
in mafble or bronze. What better memorial could he 
have in ten thousand Progressive Farmer homes than 
that the parents there should consider the ftoundatieou 
on which he built his own great charact teaching 
their children that “it is what a man has done un- 
selfishly and for others, and nothing else, that satise 
fies him and- makes him feel that he has played thé 
man,” and teaching their children also by precept and 
ex imp! to find daily contact with the Intinit through 


the constant expression of gratitude tor physical sus- 
tenance, the daily consideration of some spiritual mes- 
sage in the Book of Books, thy dail ‘tort to realize 
through prayer “the peace that passeth understand- 
ine”’ and a strength beyond our own to su tail Us ti 
every righteous task. 


These are the things that add sacredness to life. 


*# ¢ ¢ 
The Beauty of February 


NE of our farm women readers—‘‘Sincere’—is 
going to give us a brief characterization of each 
of the twelve months in the 
impression of February 
“A soft, warm rain is falling—Mother Nature 
is bathing her babies, all the little new bulbs and 
plants that are beginning to peep out. The clear, 
limpid drops hang on the trees like solitaires. 
There is a mystic silence over all, a sense of ex- 
pectant waiting. Soon the clouds will roll away 
The sun will shine forth in its glory, warming the 
chilly little plants and drying the rain-tears trom 
the weeping trees. 


year. Here is her 


“The ice is gone from the pond. The little 
frogs are beginning to tune for the spring sere- 
nade. The big bullfrogs are preparing for the 
hallelujah chorus. Day by day the mosses under 
the beech trees are getting greener and greenet 
The alder-tags are all in curl, bedecked for the 
coming of spring. Perfect peace broods over our 
little corner of the world. We raise our hearts 
in humble gratitude to God, the Creator and Giver 
f every good and perfect gift.” 


¥ ~ ¥ 
A Book to Get: ““Wilson and His Work’”’ 


ERIIAPS the best single volume on Woodrow 
Wilson yet printed is “Woodrow Wilson and His 
I!ork,” (Doubleday, Page & Co., 354 pages, $2.50), 
by Dr. Wm. E. Dodd, of Chicago University. Dr. 
Dodd is a Southerner by birth and rearing, and a pro- 
clear-thinking and plain-speaking student of 
American affairs. To read Wr. Dodd's book is to get 
1 rather liberal education as to the history of the 
American government from 1912 toe 1920, 
Any hook mentioned under this heading may be 
ordered from the publishers or from The Progressive 
Farmer at prices mentioned. 


¢¢¢ 
A Thought for the Week 


HIS is the problem of all life—to come to a com- 
mon understanding and get everybody voluntarily 
to act in the common interest. Then there comes 
upon the mind that great illuminating discovery that 
the common interest is also the interest of the indi- 
vidual. Then comes that most enlightening discovery 
of all—that if you serve your fellowman you serve 
your own interests vastly better than you could possibly 
serve them if vou segregated themnWendeos tein 


found, 
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March Work for the Orchardist 


HERE the fruit tree buds have not commenced 
no signs that growth has 


1 


to swell and there are 
started, the dormant spray with lime-sulphur 
er engine oil emulsion should be given at once. Of 


course, where this was done during late fall or earlier 
in the winter, no further spraying 


is needed, unless examination 


shows that this first spraying did 
not completely control the scale 
In a case of this kind, repeat the 
\ scl 


dormant spray. Ve wish to em- 
phasiz« , however, that these dor- 
mant sprays must not be given 


after the buds haye commenced to 
swell and the trees show 
growth. 





signs of 


MR. NIVEN 


Finish up the pruning if it has not already been 
done. Like dormant spraying, pruning may be kept 
up until growth starts, but it should be discontinued 
immediately afterward. Of course, light pruning may 
the Fruit 
grapevines should never be pruned heavily after the 
sap begins to rise. If growth started, and the 
pruning is not finished, either discontinue it entirely 
or make it very light, letting it consist of the removal 
of dead, dying, badly diseased or very much out of 


be done at any season of year. trees or 


has 


place branches. 


Finish the Cleaning-up Job 


IVE the orchard a final cleaning up. Remove all 
filth such as weeds, briers, bushes, rotten fruit, 
mummied fruit, broken off branches, and any 

and all materials of this kind. Haul it out and burn. 


Sanitation in the orchard is highly 
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to two pounds per tree. Gradually increase this amount 
until eight to twelve pounds is given to the large peach 
trees and twenty to twenty-five pounds for the large 
apple trees. 

Where the fruit trees or grapevines have not made 
the growth that is desirable, from a half pound to two 
or three pounds of nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
should be addition to the 


given in fertilizer 


monia 

mentioned above. The amount given should depend 
on the size and condition of the tree. The very 
young ones should not have more than a half pound, 
Those from three to five years old, a pound to a 


pound and a half, and the large ones from three to five 
or six pounds. Keep in mind that this nitrate of soda 
or sulphate of ammonia is quickly available and will 
This is 
trees do 


the trees into rapid growth. 
any the 


serve to throw 
highly desirable where, for 
not seem to be making good growth. 


reason, 


Growing Crops Between Fruit Trees 
NTIL the fruit trees become three to four years 
of age, it is usually considered desirable to grow 

some of the low-growing, cleanly cultivated crops 
in between the trees. When this is done, however, one 
should be very careful not to plant the crops too close 
to the trees, nor to expect the trees to put up a scrap 
for the required amount of food. Where these culti- 
vated crops are grown fertilize both the crops and the 
trees so liberally that there will be an ample amount 
of plant food for both. Only when this is done, is it 
good practice to grow crops between fruit trees. 


The material to use is powdered arsenate of lead 
the proportion of one pound to fifty gallons of water 
and five pounds of rock lime. 


Many growers have found that it pays to use the 
self-boiled lime-sulphur or other material at this time, 
for controlling the brown rot. The brown rot, as is 
known, is the dreaded enemies of tl 
Ordinarily, it does not attack the peach while 
but many have found that in order to be on 

side, it is add this material to 
the poison that is going to be applied for the curculi 
The additional will be for the material and th: 
making, as both of them are mixed together and ap- 
plied at the same time. 


well one of 
peach. 
50 young, 
desirable to 


the safe 


} 


cost 


Materials to Prevent Rot of Peach 


IIERE are three materials that are very exten- 
sively used along with the arsenate of lead, at 

this spraying, to control the rot. They 

are self-boiled lime-sulphur, atomic sulphur, and the 
dry-mix lime-sulphur.- The atomic sulphur can be 
bought from spray material dealers. The 
lime-sulphur will have to be made at home and is 
made as follows: Take eight pounds of sulphur, eight 
pounds of rock lime, and mix with fifty gallons of 
First put the lime in a vessel and add enough 
water to start slaking; next add the sulphur and con- 
tinue adding enough water to keep up the slaking of 
the lime. 
boiling is over, which is usually two to fifteen minutes 
add cold water and stop the Dilute with 
water, strain, and add enough to make fifty gallons of 
the whole and it is ready to apply. When it is made 
in this way, add the one pound of 


brown 


sel f-boiled 


water. 


Stir constantly and as soon as the vigorous 


process, 





important, and to make the sani- 
tary conditions good, careful clean- 
ing up of all filth is necessary. 

In the middle and lower part 
of the South, cultivation should be 
started late in March. Many fruit 


growers believe that cultivation 
should not start until after the 
fruit has set, figuring that the 


breaking of the ground may have 
effect on the tree that will 
prevent the proper setting of fruit. 
It is doubtful if there is much to 
this belief, but the early cultiva- 
very 


some 


tion or plowing should be 
shallow in order to avoid breaking 
any of the roots. 

Where the soil of the 
is in good condition and is friable 
and not compact, the first cultiva- 
tion may be given with a turning 
plow, but very great care should 
be exercised to see that the ground 


orchard 








lead to the barrel of 
spray solution. 


arsenate of 


The dry-mix lime-sulphur is not 
the ordinary lime-sulphur used for 
winter spraying, but is made by 
mixing eight pounds of fine sul- 
phur with eight pounds of hy- 
drated lime and eight ounces of 
Kayso. Thoroughly mix these and 
add to the fifty gallons of water, 
which has already had added to it 
the one pound of powdered arsen- 
ate of lead. Directions as to the 
imount of atomic sulpliar to use 
comes with each package. 

Those who haven't on hand the 
spray materials needed for spray- 
ing peaches, apples, and all kinds 
of fruit, should secure them now, 
because spraying positively will 
not wait on any person. It must 
be done at the right time or it 1s 
no good. To properly control in- 








is turned only two or three inches 


deep. 

Do not start cultivation until 
about the time growth starts, under any conditions. 
Earlier than this would not be advisable. To wait 


later than the time the fruit begins to set, would also 
be a mistake. 

In cultivating the orchard, get just as close to the 
trees as possible, without injuring the branches or the 
trunks. Where 
the extension harrow 


the trees are large and low-headed, 
or disk, which will reach pretty 
Where one has only 
a small home orchard and these kinds of cultivating 
not available, then use whatever will most 
nearly serve the purpose. The kind of tool is not so 
important. It is the breaking or stirring of the soil 
at the proper time that really counts. 


Fertilizers for the Orchard 


N ARKANSAS, it was found that a greater per 
cent of the apple blooms set fruit when nitrate -of 
soda was applied about three weeks before blooming 
than if applied earlier or later. In other words, in 
the case of the apple, it seems advisable to give an 


well under the trees, is advisable. 


tools are 


application of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
just about three weeks before blooming time. 

fertilizer 
is one analyzing 


A good, all-round 
other kinds of 


for peach, apple, and 
8-4-4. Apply 

open, using four 
to twelve pounds per tree for peaches, and a larger 
amount for apples. Spread it under the 
two to feet of the 
trunk of the trees and scattering it a few feet beyond 
the spread of the branche The 
usual custom is to apply it just before the time to 
give the first cultivation. 


trees 
about the time the blooms begin to 


broadcast 


branches, going only up to four 


and cultivate it in. 


Young peach and apple trees—those set within the 


bast mepgseg: tgpe-should have about one and. one-half 
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THE TRACTOR AND TANDEM DISK HARROW 
I 


Wok AR nl tk cand A . 


SAVE LABOR AN 
THE ORCHARD EASY 


Tall-growing crops and those requiring unusually 
large amounts of like oats, corn, etec., should 
never be grown in the orchard. Utilize only such crops 
Irish cotton, peanuts, 


water, 


as cabbage, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, etc. 

Where crops are to be planted between the trees, go 
ahead and fertilize them just as though no crops were 
to be planted. Give them the proper amount of fer- 
tilizer. or even a little more in a case of this kind. Do 
not plant these crops closer than three to five feet of 
the trees, depending on their Keep the crops 
cleanly cultivated for their own sake, as well as for 
the trees; also the space close té the trees not devoted 
to crops should be carefully cultivated and kept clear 
Only when this is done is it de- 


size. 


of weeds and grass. 
sirable to grow crops between the trees. 


Get Ready for First Spring Spraying 


N THE lower part of the South, peaches will reach 
the proper stage for the first spring spraying be- 
fore the end of March. This should be given about 
ten days after the blossoms open or just about the 

time the shucks burst and fall off, leaving the 
peach exposed. The spraying must be given at the 
right time; to wait a week after the 
make sure < and rotten 


proper time, is, to 

fruit. We would, therefore, especially emphasize 
point as to the proper time to give this first spring 
spraying to the peach. Anyone can study the peach 
trees and determine exactly when it should be given. 


young 


few days or a 


f wormy 
the 


This spraying is to control the curculio, which is the 
beetle stage of the peach worm. 
young peach, lays an egg therein, and the egg hatches 
into a worm and tunnels around in the peach. The 
primary purpose.of this spraying is to get at this pest 


It bites a hole in the 





sects and diseases of fruit trees, 
one will need a goodly supply of 
arsenate of lead, good rock lime, 
and bluestone. The bluestone and lime are used jor 
making Bordeaux mixture, which is largely used in 
spraying apples. The arsenate*of lead is needed on 
all kinds of fruit trees, as this is the standard poison 
to get at the biting insects. Usually, these spray ma- 
terials may be secured from local seed houses, drug 
material dealers, etc. 


stores, spray 


Many Sprays May Be Bought Already 
ixed 


ANY of the spray materials may be bought 

already prepared. Where one is spraying only 

a few trees, it is usually preferable to buy the 
material already mixed than to try to make it at home, 
It is usually cheaper and more effective. 
who would get the best from the 
fruit trees will not only watch carefully the matter of 
cultivation, pruning, spraying, etc., but will study eaca 
individual tree in an effort to decide just what it needs. 
Study it just as you would your corn, cotton, or othef 
Do this and give careful attention in the way 
of cultivation, pruning, spraying, etc., and those trees 
will give returns equal, if not superior, to any othef 


crops on the farm. 


| AM going to set an acre to asparagus. How fat 
apart should I make the rows, and how far apart 
How many roots 


Those results 


crop. 


should the roots be set in the rows? 
will be required to set the acre?” 
Different 


writes one readef 


growers set asparagus different distances 

































































































































apart. Personal likes and dislikes enter strongly into 
the proposition, but many of the successful grower 
make the rows six fect wide and set the plants tw 
feet apart. When set this distance apart, 3,675 root 








will. be required to 
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The Progressive Fari cr 


Cheaper Feed Means Home-grown Feed 


Qe acing ‘ 
\ 1¢ € feed ce 
7 1 ate 1 other ¢ 
bined ( re U » OU ] tl 
Thi ‘ the ¢ it follows lout argum t 
gor d ec a least 1 t 
most important item in feedi1 
livestock profitably. 
The cheape st feeds are no al- 
ways the best, but good feeds at 
the least cost is nevertheless the 


important item in economical and 
profitable livestock feeding. 

The farm animal that is fed on 
a liberal quantity and a variety of 
products grown on the farm is not 
only likely to be fed the best but also the most eco- 
nomically, because a proper variety insures a balanced 
ration, and home-grown feeds means that they have 





TAIT BUTLER 


not had added to their cost of production, freight, 
commissions, and other handling and . marketing 
charges. 


It frequently pays to buy concentrate supplements 
to the home-grown feeds, but the man who buys 
roughage or who fails to provide pasturage and silage 
in season and an abundance of legume hay for cattle 
is reducing his profits thereby. 

To build up a livestock industry and make it profit- 
able enough, so that the feeder can afford to purchase 
feeds, the largest possible production of home-grown 
feeds is necessary. A large livestock population that 
is profitably maintained can alone furnish a satisfactory 
market for high-priced mill products and other con- 
centrates. It is only when the roughage and a fair 
share of the concentrates are produced on the farm 
where fed, that feed costs can be low enough to en- 
able the feeder to buy such concentrates as are needed 
to give variety and balance to the ration. 


Will 15 Acres Feed 5 Cows and a Mule? 


READER says he has fifteen acres of land that 
A he can cultivate, and wants to know how many 

cows he can keep and feed from this land with- 
out buying any feed. 

Of course this is like asking the size of a potato or 
an ear of corn. It will depend on the kind of land, 
the seasons and the kind of a farmer he is. Of course, 
with fifteen acres he cannot afford to use any land for 
pasture. Suppose we guess that he can feed 
five cows and one mule or horse on these fif- 


teen acres, what will he have to grow? 

He will need about twenty tons of hay or 
its equivalent in some other roughage. He 
will also need about 350 bushels of corn and 


Can he produce 
Yes, 


a gt vod farmer. 


eighty bushels of soy beans. 


these amounts of feed on fifteen acres? 
if the land is good and he is 
Let the 


which he may be able to cultivate: - 


us set down crops necessary and 
}. Four acres sowed in the fall, pre ferably 
early in October, to oats and vetch or wheat 
- ‘ . . 1 . 
and vetch, followed in-May or early in June 
with soy beans planted in two to two and one- 
hali-foot rows, cultivated two or three times. 
2. Two sowed in Abruzzi rye and 
followed with sorghum in May, both for soil- 


ing, cutting and feeding green. 


acres 


3. Nine acres in corn with a winter cover 
erop for fall and spring grazing if the land is 
light and dry. 

What should these crops produce? 

Four acres wheat and vetch should produce 
six tons hay; followed by soy beans—six tons 
soy bean stover and eighty bushels soy beans. 
Nine acres corn should yield 360 bushels grain 
and fifteen tons corn stover. Two acres rye followed 
by sorghum, ten tons green rye and eighteen tons green 
serghum. 


To produce these amounts of iced he must grow 
twenty bushels of soy beans and forty bushels of corn 
per acre. Good land, well cultivated will do that, but 
the average is not more than half. 


Some one may say five cows and one mule will not 
consume all these amounts of roughage. Perhaps not, 
but few realize how much roughage five good cows 
will consume if they are given the chance. Few cows 
get as much of good roughage as they could use to ad- 
vantage. If there is too much, however, it can be sold 
and the money used to buy a little cottonseed meal, 
wheat bran, etc. But this is “paper farming,” and 
“counting the chickens before they are hatched.” That 
is true, and it is also the only kind of farming we can 
do for our readers; but many men produce that amount 
of feed on fifteen acres. Moreover, the fellow who 
does not count his chickens before they are hatched— 





By TAIT BUTLER 


Only Unprofitable Prices Decrease 





Production 

HiE following table* shows the livestock in the 

United States January 1, 1923 and January ], 

1924 :— 

WZ 

Hlorses. 18,627,006 18,263,004 
Mules : 5,485,000 5,436,000 
Milk Cows... ; 24,437,000 24,675,000 
Other cattle 42,803,000 42,126,006 
Sheep... 37,223,000 38,361,000 
Swine 68,227,000 65,301,000 


The only material reduction in livestock was a re- 
duction of nearly 3,000,000 hogs. There was an in- 
crease of over 1,000,000 sheep, and a slight increase 
in dairy cattle. There was a small decrease in horses, 
a smaller decrease in mules, and a decrease of 677,000 
head of cattle other than milk cows, 

It is quite easy to guess the cause of the decrease 

in hogs and beef cattle and the increase in sheep. 
As in nearly all farm production, prices determine the 
and increases in the numbers animals 
produced or kept on hand. Over a term years, 
there is a perfect correlation between prices and pro- 
duction of most farm products. Larger production 
follows good prices and low prices are followed by a 
reduced production. 


decreases ot 


of 


If it were possible to curtail production in time to 
avoid the regularly recurring periods of unprofitably 
low prices, it would be a great benefit to the farmers 
of this country, but so far no means of controlling 
agricultural production has been found except through 
prices which are regarded as unprofitable. 


Protect the Livestock From Mud 


E DOUBT if Southern farmers fully appre- 
ciate the handicap which mud and dampness 
are to their livestock. This is especially true 


during our wet open winters. 

It is practically impossible to prevent barn lots from 
becoming deep in mud during wet weather. To pave 
a general rule; but at least 
feeding and can and 
If the barns are properly located, 


them is too expensive, as 


some dry places for resting 


should be provided. 





THE WORLD’S CHAMPION COW OVER 14 YEARS OLD 
Namrow, 226687, now 17 years of age. 
test at 16 years and produced in one year’s official record 774.90 
pounds of butterfat, 
breeds for cows 14 years of age or over. 
N. Jordon, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


This Jersey cow started 


making her the world’s champion of all 
She is owned by Allen 


the lots raised above the surrounding lands and prop- 
erly drained, their condition can be much improved 
at little cost. 

We believe that if dairy cows, horses and mules, and 
other stock are confined in wet weather it is well that 
they be out of the closed stables as much as possible, 
if not forced to stand or wade through mud knee-deep 
while out. 

An open shed or one closed on the north, covering 
ground raised above the surrounding land, not 
only costs for the building but also for the bedding if 
it is to be kept dry and reasonably clean. Perhaps the 
lack of bedding or the cost of providing it is most 
responsible for our damp and dirty sheds and stables. 
But whatever the reason or whatever the solution we 
are convinced that mud is the greatest single obstacle 
to livestock production in the South next to the lack 
of feed production, but we are not convinced that this 
obstacle cannot be more largely overcome, or that more 
attention to thig matter will not pay. 










The Function of Sulphur in the Live- 
stock Ration 


ULPHUR is found in comparatively large amounts 
S:: the following feeds: gluten feed, cottonseed 

meat, and linseed oi] meal. It is comparatively low 
in corn, timothy hay and clover hay. 
of the country, considerable amounts of sulphur are 
found in the water that is given to livestock. It is 
known that sulphur usually finds its way into the ani- 
mal body chiefly combined in the form of sulphates 
when combined with proteins. When sulphur is taken 
up in the form of sulphates, it is usually found to play 
a very important part in the formation of various 
proteins that can be utilized by the body. 

The various changes that take place when sulphur 
is taken into the body are very closely associated with 
the changes that take place in the digestion of pro- 
teins. 

It is known that the relations or ratio between sul- 
phur and proteins remains fairly constant in most feed- 
ing stuffs, and for that reason there is likely to be less 
variation in the sulphur content of the ordinary rations, 
than most any other mineral element we have dis- 
cussed. However, the sulphur requirement for live- 
stock will be the most necessary, especially when these 
animals are fed a ration somewhat deficient in pro- 
tein, either in quality or quantity. In rations that are 
particularly rich in.carbohydrates and fats, and which 
may be deficient in proteins, ‘t would be advisable to 
use some sources of sulphur as a supplement, for this 
ration would in all probability bring about 4a better 
utilization of the proteins consumed. (Better use suf- 
ficient protein than to feed sulphur which at best can- 
not take the place of protein—Ed.) If the protein 
content of the ration is adequate in all cases, and with 
most livestock this is quite doubtful, then the use of 
sulphur as a supplement would be somewhat doubtful. 

GEO. H, CONN. 


Feeds Always Scarce in February and 
March 


UST at this time and the next two months is the 

hardest season on the average dairy farmer, espe- 

cially here in our section where we are just begin- 
ning to learn the dairy business. In traveling over the 
surrounding we find a 
large percentage of the farmers 
entirely out of home-grown feeds 
and wondering what they can atf- 
ford to buy to keep their cows go- 
ing until grass comes. 


In some sections 


territory, 











As a rule, we lose more cattle in 
February and Mareh than at any 
of » ! 
to the scarcity of 





other time the year. rl 


due largely, if not entirely, 
on the farm. 








In making his plans for the coming year, the 
dairyman should keep ever in mind the fact that 
unless he prepares himself he will face the same 
situation twelve months from now that confronts 
him at this time—good prices for his dairy products 
but nothing to sell, because he has no feed to maintain 
the cow’s body, much less produce milk. 












There are so many things that can be grown on the 
farm that it seems quite negligent that we should net 
have an abundance of feed to carry us through in fine 
shape. Velvet beans, beans, cowpeas, peanuts, 
lespedeza, clover, potatoes, and a number of other 
things can easily be grown and housed on any average 
farm with very little expense or labor, and when these 
feeds are properly fed we do not have to worry about 
bought feeds. 

Our cows furnish the best possible market for these 
crops right at home. It’s much easier to feed them 
to the cows and market them in the form of milk 
er cream than to bale, sack, and haul them to a dis 
tant market—besides we receive and can return t 
the land a large per cent of their food value in the 
form of manure. 

So let us all make up our minds that when the cold 
winds and rains of next February and March con® 
they will find our cows under comfortable shelters 
with an abundance of good home-grown feed to no 
only keep them alive but keep the milk flow at its bes, 
and find us enjoying the benefits and profits that come 
from the better prices which always prevail at this 
season. O. P. McPHERSON, JR. 







soy 

































IVESTOCK production is not a distinct line of 
farming, it is a part of farming. It cannot be co® 
sidered as a source of money making by itself, but & 
a means of marketing feeds—feeds which must be pre. 
duced for soil improvement or which could not other 
wise be marketed, 
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February 23, 1924 


As Farmers See the Tariff 
We Must Buy if We Would Sell 


HE tariff is an indirect tax, levied 

on goods imported into this countr 
and cted at the ports of entry 
Wher ities are too high to admit 1m- 
portati the manufacturers are pro- 
tected reby. When low enough to 
admit importation, our Government r 
ceives the revenue to pay its debts. 

The riner is not a beneficiary 
tariff use he produces a surplus of 
farm products, and must have a market 
abroad. le cannot shift anytl be 
cause he is both producer and consumer. 

Such articles as sugar would not be 
justified by free entry, because of its 
revenue to the government and its pro- 
duction is not adequate for our de- 
mands. So I would favor adequate pro- 


tection to enable this industry to become 
more firmly established. 

Corn, wheat, cotton, and oats: need no 
We have a surplus of these 


crons 


protection. 
crops and to place a tariff on suc 
is only a deception to fool the farmers. 

The farmer 
than he needs any protection on his pro- 


needs a market more 


duction. Those markets will not be 
open to us, if we close our ports to other 
countries, so if we wish to sell we must 
buy in order to enable them to buy from 


JOHN PARKER. 


County, Miss 


us. 


Lauderdale 


Join “the Farm Bloc”’ in De- 
manding Lower Schedules 


BELIEVE that the present tariff is 

not framed along agricultural lines, 
and is injurious to the agricultural in- 
terests, being too high. 

I believe that the system advocated by 
the progressives and so-called radicals 
of the West is more favorable to 
agriculture than the present tariff sys- 
tem. ; 

It is reasonable to suppose that the 
legislators from the South, West, and 
Middle West, from farming regions and 
some from farms of their own, under- 
stand the question better than the ones 
from the manufacturing regions of the 
Northeast. 

I believe the farmers of the country 
should codperate with these legislators 
on farm questions and should lay aside 
politics, and elect men ‘as their legisla- 
tors who understand the tariff question 
and will vote for farm interests instead 
of voting along political lines. 

I believe the farm bloc in the Senate 
is a great factor of importance to farm- 
ers and the farmers as a whole should 
cooperate with the bloc on farm ques- 
tions and should demand a low tariff 
which is essential while the high tariff 
is detrimental to agriculture. 

ORVILLE R. MAYES. 

Hamblen County, Tenn. 


Favors High Protective Tariff 


AKE Japan, for instance. They can 
* plant rice, raise it, get it on the mar- 
ket, and ship it to the United States 
cheaper than we can raise it. Why is 
this true? There are three main reason 
First, is their cheap labor. They pay 
about 35 cents per day for labor, and 
make a living. Second. irrigation is not 
SO expensive as in the United States. 
Third, they ship by water which is the 
Cheapest way of transportation we have, 
_ Another example is the wool produc- 
ton of Australia. There are several 
reasons why they can produce it and 
ship Tt to the United States cheaper than 
“e can produce it. First, their country 
‘sa wool-producing country. It is adapt- 
ed to sheep raising, and sheep that have 
“9 best grade of wool. Second, they. 
ike Japan, have cheaper labor than the 
United States. Also they do not need 


so many herdsmen as are required here. 
ey do not have the many difficulties 
© endure that sheep men 


= 


have her 


ee ene 








\ can easily see that the cost is 
duced in tha y Third, they have 
" irly direct iter route to Western 
, a pet 
Still another example is England. 
They can | ! sttonm, manufacture 
it, and ship it back to us as dry goods 
and sell thet iper than we can man- 
uf ict i 
No e thing that I suggest is for us 
to ul ia spec lily as possible 
put mto out ountry a cooperative mar- 
ketin ‘ \lso have the high tariff 
to protect us against cheaper and in- 
feric ( modities being ¢ <ported from 
foreign countries to ours at a cheaper 
rate than we can produce them ourselves. 
The people who are producers have 


a fair profit above production 


got to have 
or there will be the greatest panic that 


ever swept our country, and to ward this 


off we must have a high protective 
tariff. Tt; tT. TAYLOR. 
Polk County, Texas. 


Why He Is a Protectionist 


] BELIEVE in a protective tariff on 
farm products for the American 
farmer as well as on goods of Ameri- 
in manufacture, and I have a “reason 
for the faith that is in me.” 

Of recent years I feel quite sure that 

has been clearly demonstrated that 
the farmer can make more clear money 
from his farming operations when prices 
rule high than when they are low. That 
being true, from my viewpoint, I be- 
lieve that under a protective tariff the 


farmer is greatly helped. 


If factories, mills, mines, and shops 


are running on high-priced products, the 
owners are able to pay living wages to 
their operators who in turn are enabled 
to buy their food (which had its origin 
mainly on some American farm) in 
larger quantities and pay a better price 
for these products. The manufacturers 
are also enabled: to pay better prices for 
for manufacture 


farms, forests 


products 
from 


their raw 
which come 
or mines. 


our 


Under a safe and sane policy of pro- 
tection during almost any period of 
years prices will rule ‘higher to the 
American farmer than under the de- 
structive policy of free trade. 

aa 

Cabarrus County, N. C. 


SIMS. 





| 








Special Classes of Farmers 


Helped, Others Hurt 


N REPLYING to the question, “What 

Sort of Tariff System Is Most Help- 
ful to American Agriculture?” 
should take a broad view of the ques- 
tion. 


a person | 


If the question had been in regard | 


to agriculture of a certain section of the | 


been 
many 


the have 


eAsier. 


country, answer would 
much But there 
types of American agriculture. 


are so 


The sheep growers are benefited most 
by a high tariff, but we must consider 
that the wool growers live on less than 
7 per cent of the farms in the United 
States, and are less than 1 per cent of 
the population. 

Sugar growers also need some protec- 
but it moderate. 
The growers of sugar are few in the 
United States, and if they cannot com- 
pete with growers in other countries 
without a high protective tariff, they 
should abandon sugar growing. 


tion, should be very 


Certain things—moct!y manufacturers 
—need a moderate tariff. But Congress 
should base the tariff on cost of procuc- 
tion rather than raising and lowering 
them merely as sop to some political fac- 
tion. The tariff question should not be 
just a political question. 

Farmers sell at world prices, which 
are the lowest in the world; and they 
also buy at the highest. 


Union County, S. C. 








R. E. HULLENDER. 
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Thisadvertisement 
» featuring pork ap- 
peared in women's 
publications in 
December, 1923 


Lamb is featured 
in this advertise- 
ment which ran in 
women's publica- 
tions during June 


“— is at its bes 


This advertisement on beef appeared in 
women's publications during November 
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‘Swift & Company, U.S A 











Encouraging the 
live-stock industry 


When people eat more meat, the producer finds a 
better market for his animals. 


Swift & Company is trying to find ways of making 
meat available to more people. One of the best ways 
we have found is to educate women to a more varied 
and wider use of meat. This is what we have tried to 
do in three special advertisements published, during 
recent months, in women’s magazines. 


You may have seen these advertisements, which 
featured beef, pork, and lamb. They were in the form 
of meat charts. -Each one showed the various cuts 
obtained from the animal. Many cuts with which the 
average housewife was unfamiliar were thus brought 
to her attention and suggestions were made for prepar- 
ing them. Recipes were offered to the readers. 


More than 24,000 women have already written to 
us for these recipes, and hundreds of requests con- 
tinue to come in every week. Also,'in answer to 
special requests, we have prepared 75,000 sets of 
recipes for use in schools. If you wish a set, write us. 


This striking response shows that this kind of ad- 
vertising is needed. Each set of recipes mailed out is 
a direct benefit to the live-stock producer, because 
each one shows women how to use meat in more ways, 
particularly the less known cuts. 


—And the more they use, the better the market for 
the producer of live stock. ° 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


BRR al Cream. * 
| Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept. 
4i5v Packer Ave., U. S. | 
Chicago, Ill, 
| Pleas: send me free of charge a copy of Swift & 
| Company's 1924 Year Book. | 
Name encbiiciihccloseitiaectelkane pining enieliiingenainsittcsepmuiinan 


BES. wtincamnts insienilapepliedapainibehintitasaies | 


Yards 
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The Progressive Farmeg™ 


e Proves That Diversification Pays 


A Fine Example of Diversified Farming By D. A. Atkins and Family 


E ARE not even going to vues 
how many species of diversified 
; } 


farming hi: 


ive o! nave not been 





catalogued, but we do know that it is a 
hard matter to find two farmers who are 
diversifying alike 
There is oom for 
all of us to diver 
sity. We also doubt 
very seriously if 
there is any profes 
sion, business, or 
vocation that ‘has so 
mafiy angles and 
corners and_= slants 

CRs. Aaa and variations as di- 
versilied farming here in the South. 

If anyone wants variety and action 
physical and mental—and wants to make 
a good living and some money besides, 
then by all means select. the right loca- 
tion, assemble the right equipment—phy- 
sical and mental again—and then grow 
into diversified farming. But to some of 
us this little word “grow” may be big- 
ger than it looks. It means a lot more 
than growing or producing crops. It 
also means to grow into the se//ing part 
of diversified farming. The selling part, 
in fact, is nearly nine- 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


t Po Of course there is a pas- 
lure, 

The  s furnish 2,500 pounds of 
meat, and in addition hogs to the amount 
of $400 are sold each year. 

l-rom two to five cows are milked reg- 
’ iy] butter ts sold and the skim 
milk fed to hovs \bout 75 hens are 
kep \t ervals through the 4 \t 
kins bu heifer calves d hen the 
come fresh sells them They help mal 
1 ur | money, too. Straw, corn- 
stalks, and other “waste” material is 
made into feed and fertility and into 
milk cows, too, as well as milk and but- 
ter, 

Some folks might call this farm a 
truck farm, but it is not. Only four 
acres are devoted to truck, but every 
row of these four acres grows from two 
to four crops each yeal but not the 
same crops each year. The necessity of 
rotation is appreciated. These crops are 
tomatoes, bell peppers, hot pepper, egg- 


mustard, snap beans, 
Eng- 


plant, turnip greens, 


bee ts, onions, carrots, butter beans, 


\tkins has one cropper who keeps an- 

When t 
Atkins | 

thins suns into 


om “ation i re 


orse, his cropper 
ielps him. | 
a rush seas l 


ndered hy 


lie has an hbot W 


the Atkins’s farm 


The 


neigh- 


blacksmith sl] 
\nother 
a partner in 
and 
for 


IOp 
one shop does for bot] 
Mr. 


a small 


Furman Jones, is 
grain 
outhit 

farms and d 


bor, 
harvesting, 
outlit 
es some custom work, 


sowing, 


threshing One serves 
both 
Too. 


2. He is especially proud of his black- 
smith shop. It is an implement storage 


house, too, and made from Progressive 


Mr, Atkins this 
blacksmith shop enables him to do re- 


l'armer plans. 


Says 


pairing cheaply and quickly on the place. 





tenths of the game. 


Makes Farming 
a Business 
D. A. ATKINS 


R 
XN. 
lives eight miles out 


t 
on the Cary Rural 


Route 
No. 2, Wake County, N. | 
C. Fifteen years ago he | 























found himself making a 

start at diversification. 

Lhe doesn't remember 

whether — he had then 

heard of the boll weevil, 

or not. Ile does remem- 

ber, however, that he 

lost $300 the first year. 

Wasn’t that proof that 12 

farming “didn't - pay”? ON THE ATKINS FARM 

lle worked every day in \bove: Front view of home of Mr. D. A 
Atkins, a farmer of Wake County, N. C., 


the year and lost $300— 


nearly $1 a day. Most 


° : year and who makes sales at least twice 
of us would have quit each week from the first of January to the 
right then, if we could, last of December 
But Mr. Atkins didn’t On the right: Smokehouse, barn, and com- 
quit. He had just begun pinatzon storage, oe ow fertilizer-mix- 

2 ’ ing house on farm of D. A. Atkins, Wake 
to grow He kept tab County, N. C 
on his growing, too. 


Through the 15 years he has kept daily 
accounts—credit, debit, and_ profit. 
At the end of each month he renders an 
account to himself—or Mrs. Atkins does: 
what's the difference ? 


loss 


that 


re cords, 


bene 
and 
This bookeeping has helped show what 
were sold at a profit; what were 
at a also what time of the 
year this, that, and the other crop sells 
best; what day of the week the market 
is best; what kinds and varieties bring 
the biggest profit, and a lot of other 
things that one must find out in order to 
know how and when to sell for the most 
profit. 


hundreds of 
these 


There 
come 


are its 


from accounts 
crops 


loss: 


sold 


It’s just simple business. 

Since the first of .his 15 years of di- 
versified farming, Mr. Atkins has not in 
any year cleared less than $1,000 on his 
vegetables. They now bring him $2,000 
or more a year. 


What He Gets From 45 Acres 
R. ATKINS cultivates 45 acres, 15 
of which is devoted to cotton. Last 
year he made 18 bales. Corn takes 10 
acres to make tHe 400 or more bushels 
needed. All corn is cut, shocked, and 
shredded. The shredded stalks as feed 
and manure are worth almost as much 
as the grain is worth. A surplus of wheat 
is grown—about 90 bushels in all—and 
some 75 bushels of oats. The straw is 
valuable on this farm and none is wasted. 
In addition oats, clover, sorghum, and 
peas supply the hay needed—about 20 


ee ae pi 





who has something to sefl every day in the 








Hie does not have to stop work, go sev- 

cral miles, and then wait his turn. Be- 
sides, it gives profitable 
employment for rainy 
days. 

3. M) ltkins also likes 
his fertilizer storage house 
with cement mixing 
floor 

“Y can’t afford to buy 
mixed fertilizer,” he says. 
“It costs more, and then 





corn, I've tried that out and I know 
Be ides, the bean vines and corn t lkg 
make mighty good humus at little cost— 
no haulit kno 
We eq doing Mz Atking 
did not say ing 
l roll his farm i is 
rou e the | parts of Wake Coun 
ty And we v to say he would ike 
better shx ’ 1 b.nd that iS 1 $9 
ubject t But | 1 “good ten 
t f£ the Alm ity and by terraces 
id other good tarming means is hold. 
ing his precious soil. I should like 
mighty well to see the Atkins out'it in 
action on level, fertile land. 
Mr. and Mrs. Atkins have three chil- 
dren, two girls off at college and 15- 
year-old son attending the Cary Voca- 


tional Agricultural School. 

We believe the D. A. Atkins “& com- 
pany” family farm is a mighty good ex- 
ample of diversified farming. These folks 
are in love with their job. 

S33 8 


The North Carolina Extension 
Service Says— 


OTTON growing will be standardiz 









ed in Caswell County by the forma- 
tion of farmers’ cotton clubs and _ the 
use of one vasety of cotton in _ these 
clubs, reports J. L. Dove, county agent, 
Tarheel farmers will tie their wool 
better this year. A number have planned 
to order cooperatively the paper twine 
used on fleeces. District Agent E. §, 
Millsaps is having the orders pooled in 
the Piedmont section of 

the state, 
Give your farm a name 


ind register it according 
to Article 4, chapter 77, 
of the Consolidated Stat- 


rning 


utes, the law gov 
farm names, say Exten- 
sion workers of the 
State College. 

Four communities of 


Mitchell County have or- 
ganized to grow one Caf 
each of Irish potatoes, 
They will buy fertilizers 
codperatively, plant, har- 
vest, and ship at same 
time. Six other com 








lish peas, cabbage, ‘collards, squash, and 


cantaloupes, 


Profits By Selling Vegetables 


URNIP greens and mustard some- 
times sell for $15 to $25 in a day. 


Hot peppers brought $25 last year per 


rows 100 yards long, or, at the rate of 
$1,225 per acre. Extra early radishes 
brought 25 cents per yard of row and 
were off the ground in 50 days. Atkins 


brought the first English peas to the Ra- 
leigh. market this year- and when asked 
about the price he got, he said he had 
“no complaint to make—none at all.” 
Of course Saturdays are the best sale 
days for fresh vegetables, and sales on 
Saturdays often run above $40 and some- 
times go as high as $60 for the one day. 
something green 
week in the year, and could be sold ev- 


ery day from the Atkins farm. 


There is sold every 


Annual sales of vegetables bring Mr. 
Atkins around $2,000, and his 18 or -20 
bales of cotton about as much more. 
But the sales from this farm are by no 
means confined to cotton and vegetables. 
Hog’, butter, eggs, chickens, honey, milk, 
cows, etc., are not vegetables or cotton, 
but they fill in the cracks and stop leaks, 
making diversified farming on the At- 
kins farm a mighty solid structure. 


Five More Facts About the Atkins 


Farm 
HREE horses are kept to do the work 
in slack and in rush seasons. Mr. 
ee ee a oe a ee ee 


2 


it doesn’t fit either the land or the needs 
of very many crops so well as my own 


mixtures.” He strives to feed each of 
his crops according to its individual 
taste. He has to use more than half a 


formulas in feeding his different 
crops according to their needs. 

4. “I have never bought a bale of hay 
or bushel of corn for feed, and I have 
never bought fertilizer on time, though 
I have used as high as $850 worth in 
one year,” he told me. He goes to town 
oftener than most of his neighbors, but 
Atkins goes to town to sell, not to buy. 
Of course he has to buy fertilizer, seeds, 
sugar, salt, and clothes—but what else? 

5. Mr. Atkins other 
modern helps—an up-to-date sweet po- 
tato curing and storage house; hotbeds 
and cold frames for starting early plants; 
some fruit trees (but not enough); and 
has his pump connected up with pipes so 
he can pump water where rieeded. The 
Atkins farm is both a home and place 
of business. 


Succeeds in Spite of Rough, Hilly 
Land 

S WE were leaving, Mr. Atkins said, 

“T want to tell you about this two- 
acre piece. It made 80 bushels of corn 
last year and saved me cutting, hauling, 
setting up (and then hauling out) poles 
for my Kentucky Wonder beans. I sold 
$60 worth of beans off of the two acres. 
Cornstalks are the best poles I evér used 
for beans and the beans don’t hurt the 


dozen 


has numerous 


munities are now orgal- 
on this basis and two others will 


izing 
produce certified Irish potato seed fof 


Eastern growers next year _ reports 


County Agent E, D, Bowditch. 


Western North Carolina will soon lose 
some of its distinction of being a lead 
ing beef cattle producing section unless 
something is done soon to keep up and 


improve the quality of cattle growt 
The need is better bulls, and many 
farmers want these bills now, but. the 


matter of purchase price, feed, and café 
makes many of them hesitate. The 
remedy is to form codperative bull a& 
sociations as practiced by the dairymei. 


sss 
Coming Livestock Sales and 
Meetings 


March 5-7—Virginia Dairyman’s Conve 
tion, Harrisonburg, Va., F. A. Buchanat, 
Blacksburg, Va., Secretary. 


March 13—Shorthorns, Texas Shorthomt 
Breeders’ Sale> Fort Worth, Texas, Henry 
Barlow, Secretary-Manager. 

March 13—Shorthorns, Southwest Virginia 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, Pulaski, Va 
W. R. Crockett, Mgr., Draper, Va. 

April 25—Shorthorns, Buckland Hall Farm 
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Nokesville, Va. 

June 12—Guernseys, Semi-Annual 
sey Sale, Timonium, Md., Louis McL. 
man, Sparks, Md., Manager. 


Guerm 
Mert¥ 
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UR farm is 20 per cent better now 
than before we started reading Tht 
Progressive Farmer.—Dorothy M. Livé 
say, Disputanta, Va. 
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Electricity for — and 
Broodin 


THE application of ae. to incu- 
bating and brooding improves the de- 


vices used for these purposes to the same 












know, extent that electric lights improve -a 
tks home. The _ con 
costal ductor is made of 
specially light  re- 
; sistance metal and 
Atking there is no danger 
net ing whatever of lire 
18 The thermostat, or 
. uw he egulator, is 
1 make very. sensitive l 
: $9 there is apparently 
oe Ss MR. ALFORD little or mo. varia- 
a om tion what ver in the temperature of t 
| Tike incubator. They will hold th 
: a steadil: on whatever point the) ire 
ss " for, as 103 degrees 
a Electrical incubators have shown many 
. chil advantages over the old types, and 
la 15. ie ae ge 1] 
large poultry plants as well as the sma 
\ OCa- is -anidly installing ‘lectrical 
ones rapidly installing electrica 
equipment. The installing of electric in 
x com- cubators and brooders is not expensive 
Od exe and there will never be a better time to 
se folks add these electrical specialties to your 
jacome producers. G. H. ALFORD 
; x Hw we 
nse Mistakes I Have Made 
CONSIDER the greatest mistake I 
dardiz ever made in farming was in using 
forma- one-horse implements to cultivate my 
nd the crops instead of two-horse cultivators 
1 these Last year I did the work as well and 
gent in one-half the time. I think one thing 
r wool the South needs (as Uncle John says 
ylanned is more and better farming tools. 
twine G: A. H. 
Ea A mistake I made was to put a bar- 
led im rel of sawdust that had paint in it in 
tion of our hog lot, which killed two of my 
nicest shoats. R. L. DARNALI 
a nam The worst mistake I made last year 
cor ding was when I broke the land and never 
yer i harrowed it. I then planted the corn 
d tal ona rough, unprepared seedbed and re- 
veri ceived only half a stand. Thus the 
Exten- corn was irregular and I lost about half 
f the the yield. 
, I planted wire grass in a field joining 
ties of my garden. Now the grass has gotten 
lave Of in my garden, taking all the strength 
one Ce out of the soil and choking out the veg- 
aa etables. I cannot control it and will 
rulizeg lose a good piece of ground. 
it, har- 7 W. L 
, “a One mistake I made was scooping up 
coal mud around the barn, which tended to 
os a lower the surface of the ground and 
a fot Cause water to stand and make more 
_ ’ mud. I should have hauled gravel and 
reports Taised the surface, then it would have 
drained itself. 
yon lose Another mistake I made was trying 
a lead to produce more corn by planting more 


. unless acres rather 
up and Fifteen barrels per-acre 
grown. barrels from three acres. 

| many 4 
but the One of 3 
nd cafe Making a one-horse crop when 
. The have made a two-hors cre 
pull ase Cheap and much casier 


cultivation 
is better than 15 


than better 


. PRYOR 


[ eal 


yp almost as 


: a asier. Another mistak« 
rym ra . . Th 
IF) Was buy grocer te n smali quantities 
therefor | ‘ving more for them. 
d Ke ctes 
» an In 19 ra / rv ior t larke 
Should | rade d pure seed corn it 
Would | loubled the price I receives 
Convei for the lh ee Be 
ichanah . id tO sell 1 ; 
Mg pur; . It was fine corn, but 
,orthorm mixed. rt. & 
fenry © _—. , y ae 1 
The » > £ made last year that cost 


me mor, 
















Vircine nn... © than my fertilizer was not 
ski, Vasg?Ming the Farmers’ Union here in our 
og town. If I had joined, my cot- 
1] Fart on Would have been held for a better 
Price. > +. 8 
Guere ww yw : 
Mert} IG ¢ : 
tees from little acorns grow. 
A French immigrant brought two 


shy Cuttings with him from France to 
dlifornia 64 years ago and planted them 
heer San Jose. This was the beginning 
alifornia prune industry. That 
_produces each year a crop 


er now 
ng The 
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HUDSO 


Offers a Finer Coach on 
a New Super-Six Chassis 


The Coach 


‘1475 


New Models 


Speedster $1350 
7-Pass. Phaeton 1425 
Sedan - - 1895 


Freight and Tax Extra 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


- At almost open car cost the new Hud- 
son Coach gives all the utility you can 
get in any closed car, enhanced by an 
even more attractive and comfortable 

You will note at once 

more spacious seat- 

doors and longer body. 

With 

advance- 

chassis. It 


Coach b 


its greater beauty, 
wider 
lines 
finer body you also get the 


ing, 
The 


ody. 


are new, too. 


ments of a new Super-Six 


has the 


reliability 


Hudson. 


past Hudsons. 


DETROIT, 


MICH. 


and economy of 
maintenance and operation for which 
everyone knows 
adds a new degree of smoothness in 
performance that will 
delight even those who best knew the 


‘To these it 


surprise 


(11) 25! 














































this 


and 





‘SEND NO MONEY] 


EVERY 
coaT 


GUAR- 
ANTEED 













Topeoat 5.75 


SALE 


MAZING Advertising 
Offer Guaranteed 

Costs for rain or pe peecenely 
For ito 
, Mae rg 
WHIPCORD GABAR- 
DINE Cioth. Handsome, 
weTn, $s i h. 
2 Genuine GOODIYEAR 
SUAR ARTES label in 
ver garment Vater- 
pros f and windproof. 
38 — Smart Style. Ad- 
justable sleeve straps. 
Big collar that turns up 
military style. 
4— Double and Triple 
stitched. Reinforced 
for long wear. 
56—Absolutely water- 
proof. You can’t force 
water through this gar- 
ment with a hose! 

SIZES 34 to 50. 
Give chest measure over 
suit you are now wearing 


SEND NO MOKEY .ovth., 
below and pay only $3.75 


<= ee ee [COUPON] 
Bradiey Boston Co., ©C-!2, Newton, Mass. 
Send ,4.75 coat C. O. D. I msk nothing. 





225 5 000.000 5 Rowse, 





~<o= 


BRADLEY | 
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| 










Planet dr 


The Horse -Hoe & | 
Made for You bogs Ss \ 


In both light and heavy soils Plane Jr., 
a good all-around tool. Its high-test 
the strain of heavy bottom lands. Its light 
easy going in light fields. Special proces no Ne 
clean. Teeth are thicker through the ce 
polish of sandy soil. The lever expander 
of width while moving. Planet, Jr., 9 > 


ern planters be« 


Dept. 46 








Horse-Hoe 








9-D 








ause it exactly suits theirs 


Ask Your Dealer for the New Planet Jr. Catalog, or write us. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field and Garden Tools in the World 


6th and Glenwood Ave. 


9-D Horse 


pF bi frame is eranes 


nter to wit 
permit 


tand the wearing 
S instantaneous change 
orite 1 
requirements 











Iloe makes 
to stand 
udiness make 


a hillers scour 













South- 

























Philadelphia 
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WOOD 
SEEDS 


TART now to plan your vege- 

table garden. Make up your 
mind to have a greater variety of 
finer flavored vegetables. To have 
them from early spring till frost. 
Try some different varieties—plant 
some of the new improved varieties. 

Early in May you can be getting 
fresh tender vegetables. Be the first 
in your neighborhood to have Peas, 
Snaps, Tomatoes, -ete., out of your 
garden. 








Give Your Garden the 
Best of Seeds 

Good tillage and fertilization 
are necessary, but nothing can over- 
come the handicap of poor seed. 

Pure bred often produce 
more under the condi- 
tions than ordinary seed that have 
eross-bred. Market gardeners know 
that it pays to buy new stock each 
year. 

Wood’s seed are carefully bred 
and selected, All light weight im- 
mature seed are taken out during 
the cleaning and recleaning process, 
They are tested for germination. 
The result, fat, virile seed, capable 
of producing healthy plants true 
to type. 


seed 
or 


29% same 





Your copy of this helpful 
book is ready 


It truthfully pictures and de- 
scribes the finest varieties of field 
and garden Tells which 
varieties of vegetables are best for 
home use—which to grow for ean- 
ning or shipping to market. 

Post card or letter saying ‘‘Send 
me your 724 Catalog’’, will bring 
your copy by return mail. 

Wood’s Ingold Cotton 
For Earliness and Yield f 

Makes a heavily fruited crop be 
fore the weevil has a chance to 
damage. Complete information 


seeds. 


4 


about this and other varieties are 
contained in our catalog. - 





Ask that a copy of the Select- 
Rite Chart be sent with your Cata- 
log. It is free but it will be worth 
much to you in getting the best va- 
rieties for your particular needs. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS 


(Seedsmen since 1878) 





’ The Progressive Forme 


Best Paying Implements on My Farm 


The Tractor Is Preferred 


HE tractor was the best paying ma- 


chine on our farm during 1923. It 
enabled us to work more land, prepare 
the seedbed better, and give the culti- 
vated crops better attention, and to plant 
our oat and rye stubble to SOY beans 
and cowpeas immediately after these 


grain crops were harvested, thus secur- 
ing two crops during the season. 


One man with a tractor can do more 
work in plowing and preparing the seed- 
bed than three men with teams can do 
in the same time, thus effecting a saving 
in man power, the work better 
and cheaper than with horses, and do- 
ing the work in due season—this reason 
alone may mean the difference between 
failure. 

During 1923 other ex- 
penses for the were $84. We 
plowed 75 acres, disked 150 acres, pulled 
the binder to cut 20 acres of grain, and 
hauled baled hay from the field to the 
barn for four days. This $84 would not 
have hired man to drive the teams to do 
this amount of work to say nothing of 
the expense of feeding and caring for 
the teams. The expense for fuel would 
not have fed one horse, yet the tractor 


doing 


success and 


our fuel and 


tractor 


will do the work of six horses, and it 
requires no care when idle. 

The past season was unusually wet, 
and if it had not been for the tractor it 
would have been impossible for us to 
have planted ands cultivated the usual 
acreage, but when the soil was in con- 
dition to work, the tractor was used 
from early until late and some.-plowing 
was done at night. In this manner we 
were able to overcome an unfavorable 
season. 

The tractor made us money during 
1923, and we intend to make it more 


profitable in the future by using it to 
crush lime, shred corn, saw wood, grind 
feed, etc. 

The tractor enables us to give more 
attention to caring for the livestock, and 
doing the chores; it taken a lot of 
drudgery out of farm life and has not 
only saved us money, but has saved our 


has 


energy as well. I believe a tractor is 
the best paying machine on any farm 
of 80 acres or more. 

CHAS. W. POLLOCK. 


Three Wonderful Implements 


M* 


THREE most helpful implements 


are: Mower and rake, disk harrow 
and an improved combination planter. 
They fill a great need, and it seems ev- 
ery farmer with two or more horses 
would own them, as the savings from 
their use will more than pay for them 
in two years 


My mower and rake come first in use- 
fulness, as with them we clip the pas- 
ture, mow along the ditches, fence. rows, 
open grounds about the barn and house 
and keep them looking better. With them 
on the farm feedstuff 
and plant lots of peas, Sudan grass and 
other hay crops for our cows and mules 
of hay 
the same time 


we Save our own 


and keep the price heretofore 


bought, at home. At we 


have improved our pastures wonder- 
fully and we have nice hay meadows 
that had been growing weeds and briers, 
and our barns are filled with hay and 
feed grown right on the farm. The rake 
and mower have paid for themselves 
many times and are still as good as new. 

On our rolling sandy lands the disk 


does perfect work in preparing our lands 
cotton and rain, With four 
mules wonderful the 
amount of land that can be prepared in 
such a short time. When we are pushed 
for time and labor double disk the 
land, then set the disk and bed for cot- 
ton making a perfect ridge for planting. 
We disk our corn land, then list and re- 
list and our lands are ready for plant- 
ing. The disk is our standby and we do 
not see how we did without it so long. 


for small ¢ 


and a driver it is 


we 


Our improved combination planter 
with its attachments does more than 
we expected. It saves planting seed, 
plants the correct amount and at the 
best depth to get good stands. It will 
plant almost anything a farmer plants 


and does it perfectly. It is a wonderful 


implement. 


Any farmer that is trying to farm 
without the above implements is court- 
ing failure. 

You that are farming without the 
three wonderful implements have paid 
for them again and again without any 
benelit from them. 

J. D. TEMPLETON. 


Have Enough But Keep 
Within Bounds 


AM writing from the standpoint of a 
small hill farmer, 80 acres. I 
have farmed the bottoms, the 
plains, and in the Delta for the big plant- 
machin- 


with 


ol! 


on 


ers, and have used all kinds of 
ery for the other fellow, but for myself 
and the average small farmer I can 
truthfully say what implements and ma- 
chinery have paid me best. 

have 
im- 


is, 
of 
plements necessary, but do not have too 
Many 


overhead 


The main point to note first 


enough machinery and a supply 
too many implements. 
much 


much or 
small 
expense, and buying tools that are use- 
less helps to pile up debts which bring 
on poverty, hard times and ruin. I have 
only one team, a iron beam 
breaking plow with steel points, an iron 


farmers have too 


wagon, an 


beam bull-tongue, a double shovel, a 
cultivator, a section harrow, an A har- 
row, hoes for garden and field, a gar- 


den plow, a lister or middle burster. I 
keep a good axe, a grubbing hoe, a mow- 
a trowel, 
crow-bar, 


ing blade, a mower and rake, 


paint brush, saw, hammer, 
wheelbarrow, pincers, wire pliers, cold- 
chisel, garden rake, spade, shovel, fork, 
corn grinder, grindstone, and blacksmith 
tools. 

This 
been most useful tame and they are 
ed by all small farmers, [use a cross-cut 


list of tools and implements has 


need- 


saw, sledge hammer, and dray. I think 
the idea of this letter should be to sug- 
eest the useful things and to advise 
farmers not to make expenses greater 
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E JOHNSON COUNTY FARMER 
\pove is shown the beautiful farm home of A.- M. Johnson, Clayton, N. C. 
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necessary, because I have found # 
possible to keep out of debt and to |g 
by some money. A _ small amount of 
farm machinery well kept will help th 
farmer to save money. The idea that, 
big lot of surplus machinery deterjog 


ating is necessary to successful farmj / 
for even the big planter ; 
times with the cost of 
expense. 


is disproved, 
suffering 
overhead 


these 


Use what you have, sharpen your ow 
tools and live at home and the farme 
can keep out of debt and live like g 
king. R. J. HUBBARD, 


Tractor Pays for Itself in One 


Year 
N November, 1922, I purchased a trae 
tor, a tandem disk harrow, and a twe 


bottom breaking plow for the sum of 
$850. I had 138 acres of land to cultis 
vate and had three teams of muless 


one of these teams was a pair of two 
and three-year-old unbroken colts, J 
used the tractor and two teams until J 
was ready to plant my crop, then brok 
the young team to a drag. I cultivated 
the 138 acres with perfect ease unde 
the conditions of a very wet spring. Ang 


please bear in mind that on 30 aerg 
of this land there had not been a cro 
made in seven years. 


Besides putting all of my crop in with 
my tractor, I disking 
land for other my at 
count the tractor paid for itself in on¢ 
and had money left. 


GREENWAY. 


tr made $75.50 by 


people. From 


some 


W. B. 


From Seven Bushels Per Acré 
to Forty 


HEN I bought the place I am o 
six years ago it was rightly called 
one of the poorest gullied clay farm 
in East Mississippi. 
After gathering my first crop of s 
and one-half bushels of corn per acre] 
bought a single disk breaking plow. 


year 


put two horses to this and broke th 
land five inches deep, turning undef 
what litter there was. Ther I sowe 
oats which I harrowed in with a sectid 


harrow. The next spring I took a di 
harrow and broke the land close, using 
weight enough to break land as deep 4 
horses could pull. Then I turned bai 
and went slightly angling across, stil 
breaking close and as deep as teal 
would permit. I next plowed the te 
races, section harrowed level, leaving 
land in first-class condition to lay df 
rows. 

I repeated this operation every yeal 
putting the disk breaking plow a littl 


deeper each fall until the fall of 192 
when I had corn stalks, bean vines 
peavines, and a cover crop each spring 
mixed with from seven to eight inche 


of this clay. 

Then I bought a good two-horse © 
tivator and continued preparing land 
the way except the 
plowed my terraces with this same dist 
breaking plow. going one round with 
then taking and hitching to 
home-made V-shape terracer and follot 
This I repeated uml 
20 feet wide. 


same terraces. 


loose 


ing same round 


my terraces were 


harrowed level I staf 


f field, a 


Then after I 
with terrace nearest 
ran all rows in the field parallel 
it, crossing other terraces where ¢t 
hit. In this way I had no point ro 
and could run my cultivator with 4 
ease, plowing a whole row at a trip. 


center ¢ 











Here are five implements that hav 
helped me more than any others ™ 
gather 40 bushels of corn per acre? 
1923 against six bushels in 1917. $ 
you can’t find one of the five on half 
the farms in this county and perhaps ®% 
state. ¥ « 






It will pay to buy the tools to WOR 
with. T. O. GULLYg 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


“Charging Off” the Books 


ASKED a_ business recently 

what he did with goods that he could 
not sell. He said :— 

“J charge them off of the books.” 

He had thousands 
of dollars worth of 
merchandise that he 
was unable to sell, 
so he charged it to 
the account of 
“loss,” and got what- 
ever he could for it. 








man 


How wise that is, 
every business man 
well knows® If you 
sense to take the 





DR. HOLLAND 


and I had the good 
worthless things that clutter up the 
shelves of our souls, and mark them 
“charged off,” most of us could be hap- 
pier and wiser. 

Last week I sat for a half hour with 
an aunt and uncle—84 and 86 years old. 
I asked them if the experience of grow- 
Both of them 
that they 


ing old was unpleasant. 
told me that it was not, 
well and enjoying life. 

Now, I confess, with the rest of the 
men at least, that I have had a sense of 
fear at growing old. Yet, if what these 
two people, both past 
say is true, I will “charge off” the fear 
of getting old, and forget it. 


were 


{< yur-score years, 


Every community, church, society, and 


many homes are cursed with the little, 
mean, bitter things that are’ satd, and 
which ruffle the souls of the most com- 


The safest thing to do with all 
them off” of 


plaisant. 
such things is to “« 
the account of the 
‘ That mean, dirty 
ed you—being innocent, you 
smarted under it. But each time that 
wrong is taken down and looked over, 
it wears a deeper groove in your mind 
Charge it off. 
the experience may 
the future 


~harge 
mind. 


deal that was hand- 


It is loss any way, and 


bring you profit in 


A man I know thought he had failed 
in life. He thought it for so long that 
he believed it. Then something happen- 
ed to show him that he had not. The 
correct thought did miracles for him. 
He is now making a great deal of his 
life, because he “charged off” the de- 
pressing thought that was holding him 
down. 

Those mistakes and sins that we com- 
mitted years ago, 
eA the memory of our wrongs 
be helpful in showing us how far we 
May os ourselves and others, but as 
a rule, 


Stock” 


or perhaps only yes- 
may 


our sins and weaknesses are “bad 
that had better be “charged off” 
and forgotten. 

Sometimes in there 
times when it 
forsaken us. Bitter 
souls like hungry That thought 
that God has forsaken us is not God’s 
thought at all. God's thought for. every 
man is Hope, Help, Health, Happiness, 
and the Future. Every day is “good day” 
with God. 


every life 
seems that even God has 


come 


hours bite into our 
dogs. 


Business and life are exacting and 
Many fail and many succeed... Those 
who succeed at’ either one have to do a 
lot of forgetting, stand many 
Cnarge off” many bad deals, but go 
resolutely toward the future. 

The Past belongs to history. 


Present belong to you. The 
longs to God and Us. 


losses, 


The 


Future be- 





Favorite Bible Verses , 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer ah 


-_ to shew thyself approved unto 
God, a workman’ that needeth not to 


ashamed, rightly divining the word of 
truth —I] Tim. 2:15, 


A good name is rather to be chosen 
great riches, and loving favour 








naturally | 
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This red tag is 
attached to every 
genuine Avery 
Red Tag Sweep 


heat-treated steel. 
for use. Once on your cultivator, they never 
need be removed. They are practically self- 
sharpening, but when needed can be sharpened 
cold in the field, without taking off the culti- 
vator. 
restores the keen cutting edge. 


AVER 











cu LTIVATOR. SWEEP 


OPV RIGHT 192 


s 
8. F AVERY & SONS 


Good-bye Trouble! 


When you put Avery Red Tag Sweeps on 
your cultivator, you say “‘good-bye’”’ to all the 
trouble, expense and loss of time of old-style 
sweeps. Timé and trouble of removing and 
replacing sweeps are ended, 


Avery Red Tag Sweeps are made of special 


They come to you ready 


A few minutes with stone or file 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champion harvesting and haying machines 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (Established 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


Avery Red Tag Sweeps are made by the 
scientific Avery Heat-Treating Process, That 
is why they are light, hard-surfaced, tough, 
strong and wear-resisting. They take a high 
polish, slip easily through the earth, completely 
destroy weeds and grass with their sharp 


cutting edges. 


Back of Avery Red Tag Sweeps is the guar- 
antee of a century of implement building and 
America’s finest implement factory. You can 
always identify. the genuine by the Red Tag 
which is attached to every sweep. See your 
Avery Dealer or write us for information, 


Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 





RED 


TRACE 


SWEEPS °%&§ 






TAG 


MARK 














NEW MOLINE PLOW CO. 


% Moline, Ill , 


You 


Can Save Money 
by buying your 


implements 
bee (tung a= 


WY (0) BGxps 
Plan 


See a Moline Dealer 
or write for details 








What is your 
Annual Income? 


You Can Increase It! 


Represen 
ing our 


13 Cone 





your locality by sell- 
Monuments and Memorials. 
Many . farmers and business men can 
make over $2,000 a year. 


Write for particulars 
»~ Be 


International: Monument Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 











vag than s 


toe eS 


and gold—Prov. 22:1. 











10,000 miles guaranteed 
and yet you save |4 





Riverside %s<s Tires 




























































































This exceptional quality of Ward's 
tires alone has made us the /argest re- 
tailers of tires in the country. The 
tires themselves have convinced thou- 
sands that Riverside Cords are best. 


You Don’t Risk One Cent 


Before you buy any tires send for River- 
sides. Inspect them. Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 
or $15.00 more. 


Send them back if you do not find them the equal of any 
first-quality oversize cord made. We will refund your money. 


These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 
CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size. 


203% $ 9.75 


Riverside Oversize Cord Tires are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles and in actual performance give up to 18,000 miles, 
Can any other tire do more? 

So why not save one-third and use Riverside Cords? 
What more will any other tire do? Then why pay more? 


And this 10,000 miles service is backed by a guarantee 
that has stood for fifty-one years 
carry a better guarantee? 


Does any other tire 
< 


Quality is built into Riverside Cords 


This guaranteed mileage is built into 
Ward’s Riverside Cords. g 
thicker and stronger, of tough, live rubber. 





. “IL have used River- 
High treads, side Tires for the 
mast four years. I 
nave never had to 
send a tire back for 
a ae nt 

[have tried several 
different highly ad- 
vertised makes 
alongside of River- 
sides and have not 
found a superior. 
Walter M. Schworm, 
Nessen City, Mich. 





SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
28c 32x4% $20.95 45c¢ 
42c 34x4%4 







Wire your order. 
Orders received by tele- 
graph will be geet 
the same day C. 


Write today to 
F; T€e@ ourhousenear- 
est you for free Auto 
Supply Book. Address 
Dept— 18-T 
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Goodyear is making balloon tires 
in the smaller diameter 20- and 21- 
inch rim sizes, of course. But what 
interests motorists today is, Good- 
year is also making balloon tires to 
fit present rims on most cars in use. 
That means a big saving. And the 
name Goodyear, on balloon tires 
or on any other type, means su- 
preme quality and dependability. 


OODS VE 





Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
































Probably 
or repairs, 


you 


Build So They 
Won't Rot Out 


it will mean \ 


- 
class judge 


Probably you'll 


genuine 


“Tidewater” 
Cypress 


The True ‘‘ Wood 
ETERNAL’’ 

“stops repair bills 
before they begin.” 


because it 


Anyhow, you'll need this 


FREE BOOK of 
Standard Plans 
With 8 Full Size 


Actual 


Working 


Detaiis 


Write today. 


and maybe a build- 
ing or two, wi 
ee investment 






S COMPLETE WORKING PLAN 
“THE Wi ' 
E WOOD ETERNAL™ 


YPRESS 


Ss 











All FARM Needs 


(OF Course) 


CYPRESS 


POCKET LIBRARY 








3 BA - 
SE DOUBLE CoN USE — 1 Ho 


CORN-CRiB EEN 
MNOUSE-—; SPECIAL FRAME Suen 





No cost or obligation whatever. Just ask for Vol. 2. Our purpose 


is to help you get your building money’s worth. We'll leave it to you to use 


Cypress for your own sake. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. s c 


133 POYDRAS BUILDING, 
OR 133 GRABAM BUILDING, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. M A 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. wom enees see 





INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED “TIDEWATER’’ CYPRESS AT 


YOUR LUMBER DEALER'S. 


IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW. 























The Progressive Farmer 





[Farm Management Pointers 


Let North Carolina Feed Itself 
in 1924 


ne if you want to be of some real 
benefit to the farmer, for God’s 
sake, in every issue, tell them to become 
self-sustaining for man and beast. I 
venture to say that it will take at least 
one-third to one-half the cotton crop in 
North Carolina to pay for feed that the 
team consumed in the making of it, not 
to count what was paid for new mules 
and horses—which in most cases will be 
as poor as snakes next fall—and not 
counting automobiles and fertilizer and 
nitrate of soda. One of the largest busi- 
nesses in North Carolina is the “supply 
store,” selling everything from chicken- 
feed up to all kinds of new foodstuffs 
from all over the country, all of which 
we can and should raise. 

Don’t talk politics. We can live under 
either administration, Democratic or 
Republican; preach food supplies and 
economy. 

Catawba County is said to be self- 
sustaining, but some of the largest busi- 
nesses in the county are “supply stores.” 
This town has six. I saw a man in Hali- 
fax a few days ago, he already has 31 
and is going to put up four more this 
year. We are buying apples here from 
Washington and Oregon at 10 cents 
each, yet the papers say North Carolina 
is an apple state. 

Good times cannot last always. 1 was 
raised on a farm, live on one now, and 
have often known what it is to want a 
dollar; yes, even 25 cents, but am sorry 
to say that in common with the great 
mass of our people, have lost sight of 
the value of a dollar, and join in the 
cray, “Come easy, go easy.” 

ROBERT RANSOM. 

Hickory, N. c. 


ArT) “ 
> = 


Me 
Wants to Make Use of Waste 
Land 
HAT can I sow on land that is too 
wet for cultivation, to make good 
pasturage?” * 

Assuming that water does not stand 
on this land long enough to destroy 
vegetation and assuming also that it has 
been cleared of brush, weeds, and tall 
native grasses that might shade out 
more desirable plants, we will suggest 
this mixture, which is based on ex- 
perience in South Georgia and the east- 
ern part of the two Carolinas: 

8 pounds carpet grass, 

8 pounds herd’s grass, 

3 pounds Dailis grass 

3. pounds white clover, 

4 pounds alsike clover, 

6 pounds lespedeza. 

As soon as the land is in condition, 
these seeds, all mixed, may be sowed on 
top of the ground, and often will suc- 
ceed without any covering. The stand 
will be improved, however, if either a 
drag harrow or a heavy brush drag is 
drawn over the field just after the seed 
are sowed. Of course it will be neces- 
sary to keep down any weeds, sprouts, 
or native grasses in order that these 
cultivated plants may have a fair chance. 
Next fall you might sow a bushel of 
bur clover seed in the bur and 5 or 6 
pounds of Augusta vetch to each acre. 

4 Me Me 


Have Something to Sell All the 


Time 

OW according to my experience for 

the 25 years that I have been sowing 
clover and pastures, the first thing to do 
is to sow a permanent pasture. My time 
to sow is October 1. What kind of grass 
and clover to sow depends on the nature 
of your land. Sow about one acre for 
every two cows you are going to try to 
keep. Then about that time sow all of 
the land you expect to tend in corn, in 
crimson clover, oats, and hairy vetch, at 
the rate of four or five pecks of Ful- 
ghum oats, 10 pounds of winter or hairy 
vetch and 15 pounds of crimson clover to 
the acre. 

















+ epee 5: ~ ane 2-07 
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Then after housing your crop put your 


Pa rae 3 . 


communities. 


cows in the held to graze off the soy 
beans and by the time they are gone the 
clover, oats and vetch will be ready for 
them. You can let them graze on this 


until April. Then take them out and put 
them on pastures and that will carry 
them until you can have some early cr 
to begin grazing again in September, and 
with but little feed. 


I usually give them the small nubbins 
of corn as I shuck for the other stock. |] 
feed it in the shuck and I feed the shucks 
from the corn to the cows and they seem 
to relish them. They balance up the 
rations and keep the cows regulated and 


in good shape. A farmer is not doing 
good farming until he has something to‘ 
sell all the year around. Then it makes 
no difference if the price does go up in 
the scarce season, he has none to buy but 
some to sell all the time. Then he can 


wait for his crop money until it comes 
without any ei i 
Aes BOW! 
Beaufort (¢ vounty, N 
De 


Demonstrates cao of 
Marketing By Parcel Post 


T the recent Boone County Fair held 
at Harrison, Ark., Postmaster Brooks 
of that progressive city made a parcel 
post exhibit, which attracted wide at- 
tention among the fair visitors and was 
highly educational in that it brought to 
the attention of the farmers in a prac- 
tical Away the advantages of parcel post 
in marketing farm products as well as 
in buying from the home merchants 

Included in the exhibit were over 100 
different items, each of which was used 
to demonstrate the actual cost of trans- 
porting from producer to consumer, and 
the expense in every instance was so 
surprisingly low as to serve as an eye- 
opener to the interested producers of 
Boone County. 

In the exhibit were shown day old 
chicks, basket of eggs for hatching, 
eggs in full cases, fresh meat, bread, 
cakes, cream in five gallon cans, auto- 


mobile parts such as axles, casings, 
tubes, springs, wheels, doors, tools of 
all kinds, plow points, horse collars, har- 
ness, groceries, sacks of sugar up to 70 
pounds, flour in 25 and ‘50-pound sacks, 


dry goods, shoes, millinery goods, etc. 
In each instance the cost for use of 
parcel post was given, or explained by 
Mr. Brooks, who spent the major part 
of the three days of the fair with the 
exhibit, giving in minute detail all the 
information desired, also specilic instruc 
tions as to packing and handling. 
also told how the C. O. D. system may 
be used advantageously in the matter of 
marketing and buying by parcel post. 





The attention of the farmers was es- 
pecially directed to the advantages of 
parcel post for marketing the smaller 
products of the farm and garden. Har- 
rison has about 100 miles of rural routes, 
The rate from every point on a route 
delivered anywhere in town is 5 cents 
for the first pound and % cent each 
additional pound. For instance, a 25 
pound box of vegetables or fruits of 
mixed quantities of same will cost the 
shipper 17 cents for delivery. The post 
age on a 50-pound basket of apples 
anywhere within a radius of 150 miles 
of Harrison is 54 cents. A éase of 
eggs in the zone costs 57 Cents. 

The Harrison postoffice, under Mr. 
Brooks’ administration as postmastef, 
has handled as many as 93 cases of eggs 
daily to points in first and second zones 
a traffic that has been built up in the 
interest of the farmers by the alertness 
and enterprise of the postmaster, wh@ 
has done the work on his own initiativé 
there being no provision in the postal 
regulations for the giving out of infor 
mation in this way. 

When once the farmers of the coum 
try are fully conversant with parcel post 
marketing, the use of the mails fort 
purpose will be utilized to the great ade 
vantage of people who reside in rut 


J. Ly RUSSELL, 


Pk BR et J 
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One Man —One Horse 





















Every small truck, fruit and poultry farm 
needs a good, practical one-horse tillage 
tool | » the 

“Acme” Coulter Harrow 
Mode! i and ' —_— 
do x rd be with a , 
used with a gard m ti tor. Othersi for two, 
three and four-horse eo ams and for ‘aa and 
three-plow tract« 












Your dealer has the **Acme”’ or can get it for you. 
Ask him about it. Send for pamphlet and prices. 


Duane H. Nash 














381 
Drexel Bldg, 






Philadelphia 
Pa. 





Cuts 4 ft. Size “‘H,”" 
4in. wide. 1-Horse Cultivator. 
.-~ 








AMONEY-MAKING EDUCATION 
Aa 


is a practical King’s course in 
Bookkeeping, Stenography and 
Banking. Great demand for our 
graduates. No vacations; enroll 
any time; tuition and living ex- 
penses moderate. Send for cata- 
logue. 


y, DB. ° 
E. L. LAYFIELD, President. 
Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 






















Magneto 
Equipped 


ah Wood Fast 


(Does the Work of 10 Men—1 /20 Cost) 
This one-man WITTE Log Saw burns any fuel 
and will cut from 15 to 40 cords of wood a day. 
y tooperate and move, Trouble-proof. Fells 
trees—makes ties—runs other farm m: ery. 
Fast money maker and big labor saver. 
Write today fer my big Free 
PCC wr. and Low Easy Payment 
. No obligation, 
WITTE — WORKS 
7353 Witte Buildin Kansas Ci 
7333Empire Build ag. Pittsburg 


Lime-Lime 


Cooked Oyster Shell lime to cor- 
rect the acid in your soil. It will 
make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before. 

For information write 


J. W. MARSHALL, 
WEST POINT, VA. 





» Mo. 
Pa, 



































HIGH GRADE 


Slate Surfaced Mill End Roofing 


Red or Green, $1.65 


Each roll contains 108 square feet with nails 
and cement 


Wall Board, $3.50 100 Sq. Ft. 


48 ins. wide my 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 ft. long. 
Write for price ist. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 





TREES AND FLOWERING SHRUBS 
FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Comple te 
chard at 
7atalogue, 





Plants for Lawn and Or- 
Send for descriptive 


assortment of 
direct-to-you prices. 


(Established 48 years) 


4 B. WATKINS & BRO. 


MIDLOTHIAN, va 





Clemson College, S. C. 


Farmers’ Mutual Insurance 
Successful in South Carolina 


As0U ey 


a dozen farmers’ mutual fire 


insurance companies in South Caro- 
lina have now in force about $31,000,- 
000; their income from _ policy-holders 
in 1922 was $203,000; their losses $150,- 
000; and their average cost per $100 of 
insurance was 65 cents. 

The first of these mutuals were or- 
ganized some 30 years ago and prac- 
tically all of the real mutuals have suc- 
ceeded, though a few so-called mutuals 


1e under and mismanagement has 
puta All mutuals have in- 
creased their busintss, some of them over 
100 per cent, in the last ten years. The 
total to policy-holders is now 
around $400,000 per year, nearly twice 
their total All of to 
prove that mutual insurance among farm- 
ers right in principle and 
in practice and should be more generally 
adopted. 


have got 


few in bad. 


saving 
or 
which 


cost, goes 


is economical 


The story of one mutual company’s 
successful career, as told in the words 
of its president, Mr. Bright Williamson, 
Darlington, South Carolina, makes in- 
teresting and profitable reading and it 
should lead others to go and do like- 
wise. He says‘ — 

“The Darlington Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company was organized about 28 


The members paid in at first 
policy ; 


years ago. 
1% per cent of the amount of the 
that is, on every $100 they paid in $1.50; 
and afterwards paid an average amount 
that would cover the annual The 
amount paid thus far for losses has av- 
eraged about 27 or 28 cents on each $100; 


losses. 


of the amount paid in % of 1 per cent, 
that is 50 cents on each $100, was ap- 
plied as salary for the agent, and the 
balance was put up as a guarantee or 
surplus fund. In the last five or six 
years we have paid the agent a regular 
salary. 


“The amount of insurance written by 


the Association amounts to about $2,000,- 
000. The Association has been carry- 
ing about this amount for some years. 
The Association has a surplus of about 
$20,000 at interest, which pays all of 
the overhead charges, so that the assess- 
ments are made only to cover the fire 
losses. We have made an assessment 


for the last two years of 40 cents on the 
$100 because a little e 
cessive and the our Association 
with hard times 


our losses were X= 
losses of 
seemed to “sympathize” 


and the losses of old line 

“On 
carrying 
$2,000 on 


companies. 

the same buildings that we are 
insurance which limited to 
any one risk, old line compan- 


is 


ies are charging $1.75. We carry but 
one risk of insurance, which is dwell- 
ings, barns and out-buildings, and some 
occasional risks in towns that are pro- 
tected. In no one case do we carry a 
greater risk than a country dwelling, 
written by the old line companies at 
$1.75. While each separate risk limi- 
ted to $2,000, one individual may have 


any number of risks provided they are 
isolated. ' 

“Our Association is buying for 27 or 
28 cents, insurance that the old line com- 


panies are selling for $1.75. Insurance 
in associations like Darlington County, 
York, Chester, Greenwood and .some 
others is just as good in every respect 
as insurance in any old line insurance 
company. 


“The amount of insurance we are pay- 
ing slighly more than it should be 
and we are making efforts to cure some 
of our defects. Our loss should be 
about 22 cents on every $100. We in- 
sure property only in Darlington County. 


1s 


“In Great Britain and France the in- 
surance losses are 60 cents and 40 cents 
per capita respectively; in the United 
States about $4.50 per capita. In Great 
Britain, France and Germany the insur- 
ance on form buildings is about 8 or 10 
cents on the $100; in the United States 
about $1.75.” A. B. BRYAN. 
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FIRE PROOF ROOFING =~ 
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FACTORY 7o You 





SAVED $20.00— get TO-DAY 
GOT BETTER ROOFING |for special 30-day 
offer and direct from the factory prices. You 
will be delighted with the low piece and 
fine quality of material. Mr. Carlisle 

Sr., Cleola, Ga., writes: “‘I am we itple ased and 
satisfied. . .. [saved $2 20.00 by ordering from you. 


TWO CRIMPS |OUR DOUBLE CRIMP 
ON EACH EDGE) ROOFING has two tall 
crimps on each edge. Nails are all covered. 
No eenee to leak. Quick and easy to nail on. 


Patent Nails, hammer and shears furnished with 
every order. 


ROOFING FOR|STEEL SHINGLES for 
EVERY USE—Jonly $5.75 per square 
freightpaid. 34 other styles and kinds of 
roofing at low direct from the factory freight 
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special cut prices. We sell you one square 
or 1,000 squares at the same low wholesale fac- 
tory price. Get guaranteed, fire proof, 
roofing direct from the factory, freight 
paid. And keep in your own pocket the profits 
ot hers would get. 
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CHAPTER X 


ic hot August days dragged on. 
Merciless sunlight beat in through 


the slatted shutters of ward win- 
dows. At night, from the roof to which 
the nurses retired after prayers for a 
breath of air, lower 


surrounding roofs 


were seen to be cov- 
sleepers. 
1 pre- 


dozed 
the 


ered with 
Children 


cariously on 








edge of eternity; 
men and women 
sprawled in the gro- 
tesque postures of 

MI i SEHART sleep. 
there was a sort of feverish irrita- 
bility in the air. Even the nurses, stoi- 
cally unmindful of bodily discomfort, 
spoke curtly or not at all. Miss Dana, 


in Sidney’s ward, went down with a low 


fever, and for a day or so Sidney and 
Miss Grange got along as best they 
could. Sidney worked like two or more, 
performed marvels of bed-making, 
learned to give alcohol baths for fever 
with the maximum of result and the 
minimum of time, even made rounds 
with a member of the staff and came 


through creditably. 

Dr. Ed Wilson had sent a woman pa- 
tient into the ward, and his visits were 
the breath of life to the girl. 

“How're they treating you?” he asked 
her, one day, abruptly. 

“Very well.” 

“Look at me squarely. You're pretty 
an’ you're young. Some of them will try 
to take it out of you. That’s human 
nature. Has any one tried it yet?” 

Sidney looked distressed. 

“Positively, no. It’s been hot, and of 
course it’s troublesome to tell me every- 
I—I think they’re all very kind.” 
reached out a square, competent 
hand, and put it over hers. 

“We miss you in the Street,” he said. 
“It’s all sort of dead there since you 
left. Joe Drummond doesn’t moon up 
and down any more, for one thing. What 
was wrong between you and Joe, Sid- 
ney?” 

“T didn’t want to marry him; that’s 
all.” 

“That’s considerable. 
ing it hard.” 

Then, seeing her face :— 


: 
ning, 


Ite 


The boy’s take 


“But you're right, of course. Don’t 
marry any one unless you can’t live 
without him. That's been my motto, 


and here I am, still single.” 

He went out and down the corridor. 
He had known Sidney all his life. Dur- 
ing the lonel¥ times when Max was at 
college and in Europe, he had watched 
her grow from a child to a young girl. 
He did not susrect for a moment that 
in that secret heart of hers he sat newly 
enthroned, in a glow of white light, as 


Max’s brother: that the mere thought 
that he lived in Max’s house (it was, of 
course, Max’s house to her), sat at 
Max’s breakfast table, could see him 
whenever he wished, made the touch of 
his hand on hers a benediction and a 
caress. 


Sidney finished folding linen and went 
back to the ward. It was Friday and a 


visiting day. Almost every bed had its 
visitor beside it; but Sidney, running an 
eye over the ward, found the girl of 
whom she had spoken to Le Moyne 
quite alone. She was propped up in bed, 
reading: but at each new step in the 


corridor hone would spring into her eyes 
and die again. 

“Want anything, Grace 

“Me? I'm all right. If these people 
would only get out and let me read in 
peace—Say, sit down and talk to me, 
won’t you?: It beats the mischief the 
way your friends forget you when you're 
laid up in a place like this.” 


” 











K. Le Moyne, seeking peace—long ev- 
enings in which to read, quiet nights in 
which to sleep—rented an inexpensive 
room in the little house on the Street. 


Home, quiet and rest, seemed to be what 


he sought. 

Joe Drummond, youth of 21, impetuous 
but honest and upright, made earnest 
love to Sidney Page, girl of 18, but was 


repulsed with the promise that some day 





she might think better of Him. 

Aunt Harriet, who by taking in sewing 
had been helping the Pages for many 
years, announced her intention to break 
away from the Street and open up a 
dressmaking establishment downtown. To 
prepare for the new responsibilities Sid- 
ney decided to enter training to become 
a nurse, Le Moyne was determined 
not to allow the Street to encroach on 
his wretchedness but und it impossible 
to rebuff the kindly greetings. He spent 
his evenings in long walks out into the 
country to tire himself so he might 
sleep. 

Just when K. thought he had found 
peace and contentment on the Street he 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters. 


learned that Max 


Wilson, a promising 
young surgeon lived just across the way 
Just why this should disturb him was not 


disclosed. Since Sidney 
on his being in the house 
sible for her to take up 
he could not go-away. 
application for adn 
as a student nurse 
was shown through by Dr. Max. 
Hlarrison, a pretty student nurse \ 
signed to Dr. Wilson's office during 
absence of Miss Simpson. 
At tal nurses 
more the exchang 
with the 


rison 


was depending 
to make it pos 
nursing, he felt 


Sidney made 
to the hospital 


ission 

and 

Miss 
as 


the 


as 


the hosy 
than 


conversation 


were forbidden 
of professional 
Yet Car 
driving out into 
Max Wilson. But 

evening. Ap 
sight of the myste- 
She became very 
the without 


doctors 
lotta ar risked 
the country with Dr 
something spoiled her 
parently it was the 

ous K. Le Moyne 
and quickly left 


pale 
being seen, 


terrace 


Christine Lorenz and Palmer Howe were 
married and in due time came to live in 
the little house on the Street—where K 


lived. 











“People can’t always come at visiting 
hours. Besides, it’s hot.” 

“A girl I knew was sick here last year, 
and it wasn’t hot for me to trot 
in twice a week with a bunch of flow- 
ers for Do you think she’s been 
here once? She hasn't.” 

Then, suddenly : 

“You know that man I told you about 
the other day?” 

Sidney nodded. 
eyes were on her. 

“It was a shock to me,‘that’s all, I 
didn’t want you to think I'd break my 
heart over any fellow. All I meant was, 
I wished he'd let me know.” 

Her eyes searched Sidney’s. They 
looked unnaturally large and somber in 
her face. Her hair had been cut short, 
and her nightgown, open at the neck, 
showed her thin throat and prominent 


too 


her. 


The girl’s anxious 


clavicles. 

“You’re from the city, aren’t you, 
Miss Page?” . 

“a. 

“You told me the street, but I’ve 
forgotten it.” 

Sidney repeated the name of the 


street, and slipped a fresh pillow under 
the girl’s head. 

“The evening paper says there’s a 
girl going to be married on your street.” 

“Really! Oh, I think I know. A 
friend of mine is going to be married. 
Was the name Lorenz?” 

“The girl’s name was Lorenz. 
don’t remember the man’s name.” 

“She is going to marry a Mr. Howe,” 
said Sidney briskly. “Now, how do you 
feel? More comfy?’ 

“Fine! I suppose you'll be going to 
that wedding ?” 

“If I ever get 
made, I'll surely 

Toward six o'clock the next morning, 
the night nurse was making out her re- 
ports. On record, which said at 
the top, “Grace Irving, age 19,” and an 
address which, to the initiated, told all 
her story, the night nurse wrote :— 

“Did not sleep at all during night. 
Face set and eyes staring, but complains 
of no pain. Refused milk at eleven and 
three.” 

Carlotta Harrison, back from her va- 
cation, reported for duty the next morn- 
ing, and was assigned to E ward, which 
was Sidney’s. She gave Sidney a curt 
little nod, and proceeded to change the 
entire routine with the thoroughness of 
a Central American revolutionary pres- 
ident. Sidney, who had as yet to learn 
that with some people authority can 
only assert itself by change, found her- 
self confused, at sea, half resentful. 

Once she ventured a protest :— 

“T’ve been taught to do it that way, 
Miss Harrison. If my method is wrong, 
show me what you want, and I'll do my 
best.” 

“IT am not responsible for what you 
have been taught. And you will not 
speak back when you are spoken to.” 

Small as the incident was, it marked 


I—I 


time to have a dress 


go.” 


one 





a change in Sidney’s position in the ward. 
She got the worst off-duty of the day, 
Small humiliations were hers: 
late meals, disagreeable duties, endless 
and often unnecessary tasks. Even Miss 
Grange, now reduced to second place, 
remonstrated with her senior. 

“T think a certain amount of severity 
is good for a probationer,” she said, 
“but you are brutal, Miss Harrison.” 
“She’s stupid.” 

“She’s not at all stupid. She’s going 
be one of the best nurses in the 


or none, 


to 
house.” 

“Report me, then. Tell the Head I’m 
abusing Dr. Wilson's pet probationer, 
that 1 don’t always say ‘please’ when I 
ask her to change a bed or take a temp- 
erature.” 

II 


MES Grange was not lacking in keen- 

ness. She did not go to the Head, 
which is unethical under any circum- 
stances; but gradually there spread 
through the training-school a story that 
Carlotta Harrison was jealous of the 
new Page girl, Dr. Wilson's protegee. 
Things were still highly unpleasant in 
the ward, but they grew much better 
when Sidney was off duty. She was 
asked to join a small class that was 
studying French at night. As ignorant 
of the cause of her popularity as of 
the reason of her persecution, she went 
steadily on her way. 

And she was gaining every day. 
mind was forming. She was learning 
to think for herself. For the first time, 
she was facing problems and demanding 
an answer. Why must there be Grace 
Irvings in the world? Why must the 
healthy babies of the obstetric ward go 
out to the slums and come back, in 
months or years, crippled for the great 
fight by the handicap of their environ- 
ment, rickety, tuberculous, twisted. Why 
need the huge mills feed the hospitals 
daily with injured men? 

And there were other things that she 
thought of. Every night, on her knees 
in the nurses’ parlor at prayers, she 
promised, if she were accepted as a 
nurse, to try never to become calloused, 
never to regard her patients as “cases,” 
never to allow the cleanliness and rou- 
tine of her ward to delay a cup of water 
to the thirsty, or her arms to a sick 
child. ~ 

On the whole, the world was good, 
she found. And, of all the good things 
in it, the best was service. True, there 
were hot days and restless nights, weary 
feet, and now and then a _ heartache. 
There was Miss Harrison, too. But to 
offset these there was the sound of Dr. 
Max’s step in the corrider, and his smil- 
ing nod from the- door; there was a 
“God bless you” now and then for the 
comfort she gave; there were wonder- 
ful nights on the roof under the stars, 
until K’s little watch warned her to bed. 

While Sidney watched tne stars from 


2 


Her 


—— 
her hospital roof, while all 
her the slum children, on other ro 


fought for the very breath of life, others 
who knew and loved her watched tly 
stars, too. K. was having his own trou- 
bles in those days. Late at night, w 
Anna and Harriet had retired, he sat 
the balcony and thought of many thin: 


Anna Page was not well. He had no 
ticed that her lips were rather blue, and 
had called in Dr. Ed. It was valvular 
heart disease. Anna was not to be t 
or Sidney. It was Ilarriet’s ruling 
“Sidney can’t help any,” said Har: 


“and for Heaven’s sake let her have 
chance. Anna may live for years 
know her as well as I do. Ifyou tel! 
her anything at all, she'll have Sid: 


here, waiting on her hand and foot.’ 

And Le Moyne, fearful of urging 
much because his own heart was crying 
out to have the girl back, assented 

Then K. was anxious about Jo 
boy did not seem to get over the tl 
the way he should. Now and then 
Moyne, resuming his old habit of we: 
ing himself into sleep, would’ walk t 
into the country. On one such night 
had overtaken Joe, tramping along 
his head down. 

Joe had not wanted his company, had 
plainly sulked. But Le Moyne had per- 
sisted. 

“T'll not talk,” he said; 
we’re going the same way, 
well walk together.” 

Sut after a time Joe had talked, after 
all. It was not much at first—a fever- 
ish complaint about the heat, and that if 
there was trouble in Mexico he thought 
he’d go. 

“Wait until fall, if you’re thinking of 
it,’ K. advised. “This is tepid com- 
pared with what you'll get down there.” 

“T’ve got to get away from here.” 

K. nodded understandingly. Since the 
scene at the White Springs Hotel, both 
knew that no explanation was necessary. 

“Tt isn’t much that I mind her 
turning me down,” Joe said, after a 
silence. “A girl can’t marry all the men 
who want her. But I don’t like this 
hospital idea. I don’t understand it. 
She didn’t have to go. Sometimes’— 
he turned bloodshot eyes on Le Moyne 
—“I think she went because she was 
crazy about somebody there.” 

“She went because she wanted to be 


“but, since 
we might as 
a 


so 


useful.’ 
“She could be useful at home.” 
For almost twenty minutes _ they 


tramped on without speech. They had 
made a circle, and the lights of the city 
were close again. K. stopped and put a 
kindly hand on Joe’s shoulder. 

“A man's got to stand up under a thing 
like this, you know. I mean, it musn't 
be a knockout. Keeping busy is a 
darned good method.” 

Joe shook himself 
resentment. 

“I'll tell you what’s eating me up,” he 
exploded. “It’s Max Wilson. Don't 
talk to me about her going to the hospi- 
tal to be useful. She’s crazy about him, 
and he’s as crooked as a dog’s hind leg.” 

“Perhaps. But it’s always up to the 
girl. You know that.” 

He felt immeasurably old beside Joe’s 


free, but without 





boyish blustering—and rather helpless. 
“’'m watching him. Some of these 
days I'll get something on him, Then 


she'll know what to think of her hero!” 

“That’s not quite square, is it?” 

“He’s not square.” 

Toe had left him then, wheeling a 
ruptly off into the shadows. K. had gone 
home alone, rather uneasy. There seemed 
to be mischief in the very air. 


CHAPTER XI 


ARRIET’S business instinct had been 
good. She had taken expensive rooms 

in a good location, and furnished them 
(Continued on page 21, column 1.) 
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A Healthtul Habit 


NE or two delicious oranges eaten each 

night, just before retiring, will bring 
you important benefits. Oranges provide 
valuable aids to health which you will ap- 
preciate once you know them. 

Oranges bring salts and acids, natural 
digestants in themselves, which aid in the 
digestion of other foods. So oranges are 
ideal to eat with or after meals. 

They are mildly laxative. Most people 
need no other help than the delightful, nat- 
ural, regular stimulation of fruit juice. 

Orange juice is a liver regulator of real 
efficiency. An active liver is a prized pos- 
session, 

“C” vitamines are abundant in the 
orange. And medical authorities agree that 
vitamines are essential to the well balanced 
diet. So an orange daily is insurance of 
important vitamines. 
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California Fruit Growers Exchange 


‘ : 
ry A Non-Profit, Co-operative 
Jd j of 11,000 Growe 


Dept. 1302, Los Angeles, California 


Organization 


And oranges at night—particularly for 
men who smoke—are a boon in sweetening 
the mouth. ‘ry for a few evenings to note 
results. 

These facts in addition to the delicious 
flavor and refreshment that this luscious 
fruit provides are ample reasons for making 
“the bedtime orange” a valued habit in your 
home. 

Keep a bowl of fine, juicy oranges at 
hand for the enjoyment and benefit of the 
entire family. Buy oranges by the bex so 
you'll always have them for eating out of 
hand as well as for the delicious, healthful, 
convenient dishes they help you prepare. 

See our fine offer of a handy recipe card 
file, including recipes by Alice Bradley, 
principal of Miss Farmer’s School of Cook- 
ery, Boston. Send for this card file to keep 
your favorite recipes in. 


Uniformly Good 
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The Tlealth Basket 
every home should have 
one always filled. 
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( RANGE juice for breakfast is 

another way of getting the 
Although 
“acid fruits,” oranges 
and lemons have an alkaline ré 
action in the blood, a healthful 
offset to the excess acidity caused 
by the unbalanced eating of such 
good and necessary foods as meat, 
fish and eggs. 
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Put this husky VULCANITE roofing 


When youfix up that old barn roof, do 
Put on a roof that will “ 
young” for years—a roof that will pro- 
tect your barn from fire—a roof that no 
can penetrate—a roof that the 


it right. 


storm 


hottest sun cannot affect. 


Use genuine Beaver Vulcanite roll 
roofing for the job. Vulcanite has been 
the quality standard for nearly twenty- 
five years. It’s thick. 
stiff. Its pure rag felt base is saturated 
under pressure three times with genuine 
Flint-like crushed 
slate in natural, non-fading colors, is 


Mexican asphalt. 


imbedded in the surface. 


Best of all, you can put Vulcanite right 
over your old roof—no muss; no loss of 
time in tearingofftthe old roof. Youdon’t 
need experts to apply it; simple, com- 
plete instructions are contained in each 


roll. 


Test Vulcanite Yourself—Free 


Before you roof, test Vulcanite your- 
self. Ask your dealer, or mail coupon 
to us for free sample of Vulcanite slate- 
surfaced roofing. Then put it to the six 
tests listed on this page. 
ple and easy to make—but they will tell 
just what you want to know. 
prove to you that genuine Vulcanite will 
abuse, give you longer 
service for less cost, than ordinary roof- 


withstand more 


ing. 


Mail the coupon today. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. G, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Thorold, Canada 


Beaver Wall Board, Beaver Vulcanite Roofing, 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board and Plaster Products 


For Sale by Lumber and Building 


London, England 


Manufacturers of 


It’s tough. It’s 


They are sim- 


They will 


Stay 


Materiai Dealers Everywhere 
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daring tests you should make before you buy any roofing 


Heat test: Lay sample 

e of Vulcanite on hot 
radiator for 12 hours. See 
if it will melt or dry out. 


Ice test: Lay sample on 

e ice for 12 hours. Then 

pour boiling water on it. 

See if extremes of temper- 
ature affect it. 


3 Water test: Soak sam- 
e ple in water for 12 
hours. See if, by weight, it 
absorbs any water. 
4 Acid test: Immerse 
e sample inhydrochloric 
acid. See if it is affected in 
any way. 


Fire test: Lay white- 

e hot coalof fire on sam- 

ple. See if it sets the roofing 
on fire. 


Scuff test: Lay sample 

e on floor; scuff it hard 

with your shoe. See if any 

of the slate-surfacing will 
come off. 
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The =HOOP Red Boot 


a 





Expect more than long wear 


Help your feet—they are moving something like 85 tons a day for you 


N_ ordinary walking a man will do better than 60 steps a 
minute. Say you average for the day only 2 steps a minute, 
and that you are on your feet 8 out of the 24 hours. This is 
g60 steps, and if you weigh 180 pounds, your feet will have 
moved more than 85 tons for you by the time evening comes. 
It may be interesting for you to take your own weight and 
estimate about how much hauling you require your feet to do 
each day. Perhaps some nights your feet will tell you this 
without any figuring on your part. 

Whatever the task, do you know that it all comes upon the 
big muscles of the feet, and that these muscles are kept fresh 
by a supply of blood through the main arteries of the feet? 

Cramp the muscles, restrain the flow of blood, and early fa- 
tigue results. This “done up” feeling is not confined to the feet 
—muscle, nerve and artery of the foot have their bearing upon 
the entire system. 


The =HOOD- Kattle King 


+4 


LOOK FOR THE 
NAME ON THE SHOE 


ee 


ow varie Rigiannane-alb 


i RR Rs 





in a =HOOD- 
boot or shoe 


This is why we have so often said that the appearance of a 
boot or a shoe, or the first try-on can give you no indication 
of its comfort day in and day out — of how much it can save 
your strength, 

Hood footwear, in design and in the placing of all its rein- 
forcements, orotects the muscles and the arteries of the feet. It 
is scientifically constructed for comfort as well as long wear. 

A particularly good combination is the Hood Wurkshu, 
protected in cold weather by the Hood Kattle King. The 
Waurkshu is made of durable brown duck, with tough tire-tread 
soles. While it wears long, it is flexible and gives freely with 
every movement of the foot. The Kattle King is Hood’s special 
all-rubber overshoe. Good for months of service, warm, com- 
fortable and easily cleaned. When you take off the Kattle Kings, 
you have a shoe for indoors as comfortable as a slipper. 

Hood means comfort as well as economy, and there are 
Hood boots, shoes and rubbers for every member of the family. 
It will pay you, too, to stop where Hood shoes are sold. You 
will be made welcome, and the line gladly shown. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
Write for the Hood Buying Guide 


The HOOD Wurkshu 





or every member 


of the family 
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CHAMPION 
$695 


fo.b. Toledo 


f9.0.1 Extra 


Ga 





cheese te J 


Wide doors front and 
rear—no folding seats 
or seat climbing. 













Both seats adjustable 
forward and back for { | <2 


tall 'and short people. nD Big loading space by 


removing rear seat and 


upholstery. 
Electrified America 

The new Overland Champion was an-_ seed, anything and everything! Both 
nounced in October. Farmersevery- seats adjust forward and backward to Other Overland models: 
where immediately pronounced it by accommodate tall people and short oo, oa pein: ae 
far and away the most useful car they People. Both seats and upholstery Roadster $495, Red 
ke i f ble. full-sized bed Bird $695, Coupe $750, 
had ever seen! ma e into comtorta e, ull-Size e Sedan $795; all prices 
in car—a great camping car! f.o.b. Toledo. We 
For here is a work car and a family reserve the right to 
: - ' 3 change prices and 
car all in one! Take out the rear Bigger engine. Bigger power. Extra- equeilications withaet 


seat and upholstery, and you have ordinary gasoline, oil and upkeep wate. 
50 cubic feet of loading space, easily economy. Triplex springs. And the 
available through the wide rear door, famous Overland reliability and 
for groceries, supplies, tools, feed, staunchness. See the Champion! 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


THE MOST AUTOMOBILE IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY 
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with the assistance of a decorator. Then 
she arranged for a new York house to 
sell her models on commission. 

Her short excursion to New 

ad marked for Harriet the beg 
new heaven and a new earth. 
Here, at last, she found people speak- 
ing her own language. She ventured 
a suggestion to a manufacturer, and 
found it greeted, not, after the manner 
of the Street, with scorn but with ap- 
proval and some surprise. 

“About once in ten years,” said Mr. 
Arthurs, “we have a woman from out of 
town bring us a suggestion that is both 
novel and practical. When we find peo- 











(Continued from page column 


York 
rinning 


a a 


ple like that, we watch them. They 
climb, madame,—climb.” 

Harriet’s climbing was not so rapid 
as to make her dizzy; but business was 


first time she made 

seventy-five dollars for 

gown, she went out immedi 

and took a drink of water. 
as parched. 

She began to learn the little quips of 
the feminine mind: that a woman who 
seventy-five will double 
that sum; that it is not considered good 
form to show surprise at a dressmaker’s 
prices, no matter how high they may be; 


coming. The a price 
of an evening 


itely after 


Her throat 


can pay pay 


that long mirrors and artificial lights 
help sales—no woman over thirty but 
was grateful for her  pink-and-gray 


room with its soft lights. And Harriet 
herself conformed to the picture. She 
took a lesson from the New York mod- 
istes, and wore the handsomest gowns. 
And, because she was a lady by birth 
and instinct, the result was not incongru- 
ous, but refined and rather impressive. 

She took her business home with her 
at night, and wakened at dawn to find 
fresh color combinations in the’ early 


sky. She wakened early because she 
kept her head tied up in a towel, so 
that her hair need be done only three 


times a week. That and the corset 
were the penalties she paid. Her high- 
heeled shoes were a torment, too. 


II 


HERE were changes in the Street. 

The Lorenz house was being painted 
for Christine’s wedding. Johnny Rosen- 
feld, not perhaps of the Street itself, 
but certainly pertaining to it, was learn- 
ing to drive Palmer Howe’s new car, 
in mingled agony and bliss. He walked 
along the Street, not “right foot, left 
foot,” but “brake foot, clutch foot,” and 
took to calling off the vintage of pass- 
ing cars, 

K. had yielded to Anna’s insistence, 
and was boarding as well as rooming at 
the Page house. The Street, rather 
snobbish to its occasional floating popu- 
lation, was accepting and liking him. 
It found him tender, infinitely human. 
\nd in return he found that this seem- 
ingly empty eddy into which he had 
drifted was teeming with life. He busi- 
ed himself with small things, and found 
his outlook gradually less tinged with 
despair. When he found himself in- 
clined to rail, he organized a baseball 
club, and sent down to everlasting de- 
feat the Linburgs, consisting of cash- 


boys from Linden and Hofburg’s de- 
partment store. 
The Rosenfelds adored him, with the 


single exception of the head of the fam- 
ily. The elder Rosenfeld having been 
“sent up,” it was K. who discovered 
that by having him consigned the 
workhouse his family would receive 
from the county some sixty-five cents a 
day for his labor. As this was exactly 
sixty-five cents a day more than he was 
worth to them free, Mrs. Rosenfeld 
voiced the pious hope that he kept 
there forever. 

K. made no further attempt to avoid 
Max Wilson. Some day they would 
meet face to face. He hoped, when it 
happened, they two might be alone; that 
all. Even had he not been bound 
his promise to Sidney, flight would 
been foolish. The world was a 
small place, and, one way or another, 
he had known many people. Wherever 
he went, there would be the same chance, 


” 


to 


was 
by 


nave 


And he did not deceive himself. Oth- 
er things being equal,—the eddy and 
all that it meant,—he would not willing- 
ly take himself out of his small share 
of Sidney's life. 

She was never to know what she 
meant to him, of course. He _ had 
scourged his heart until it no longer 
shone in his eyes when he looked at 
her. But he was very human—not at 
all meek. There were-plenty of days 
when his philosophy lay in the dust and | 
savage dogs of jealousy tore at it; more 
than one evening when he threw him 
self face downward on the bed and la 
without moving for hours. And of these 


periods of despair he was always hearti- 


ly ashamed the next day. 

The meeting with Max Wilson took 
place early in September, and under bet 
ter circumstances than he could have 
hope d for. 

Sidney had come home for her weekly 
visit, and her mother’s condition had 
alarmed her for the first time. Whet 
Le Moyne came home at six o'clock h 
found her waiting for him in the hall 

“T am just a little frightened, k 
she said ‘Do you think mother is 
looking quite well?” 

“She has felt the heat, of course. The 
summer 

“Her lips are blue!” 

“Tt’s probably nothing serious.” 

“She says you’ve had Dr. Ed over 
to see her.” 

She put her hands on his arm and 


looked up at him with appeal and some- 
thing of terror in her face. 

Thus cornered, he had to acknowledge 
that Anna had been out of sorts. 

“T shall come home, of course. It’s 
tragic and absurd that I should be car- 
ing for other people, when my- own 
mother—” 

She dropped her head on his arm, 
and he saw that she was crying. If 
he made a gesture to draw her to him, 
she never knew it. 
looked up. 

“I’m much braver than this -in the 
hospital. But when it’s one’s own!” 

K. was sorely tempted to tell her the 
truth and bring her back to the little 
house: to their old evenings together, 
to seeing the younger Wilson, not as the 
white god of the operating room and 
the hospital, but as the dandy of the 
Street and the neighbor of her child- 
hood—back even to Joe. 

But, with Anna’s precarious health 
and Harriet’s increasing engrossment in 
her business, he felt it more and more 
necessary that Sidney go on with her 
training. A profession was a safeguard. 
And there was another point: it had 
been decided that Anna was not to 
know her condition. If she was not 
worried she might live for years. There 
was no surer way to make her suspect 
it than by bringing Sidney home, 

Sidney sent Katie to ask Dr. Ed to 
come over after dinner. With the sun- 
set Anna seemed better. She insisted 
on coming downstairs, and even sat with 
them on the badcony until the stars cami 


out, talking of Christine’s trousseau 
and, rather fretfully, of what she would 
do without the parlors. 


“You shall have your own boudoir up- 


stairs,” said Sidney valiantly. ‘Katte 
can carry your tray up there. We are 
going to make the sewing-room into 
your private sitting-room, and I shall 
nail the machine-top down.” 

This pleased her. When K. insisted 
on carrying her upstairs, she went in a 
flutter. 

“He is so strong, Sidney!” she said. 
when he had placed her on her bed 
“How can a clerk, bending over a ledg- 


er, be so muscular? When I have cali- 
ers, will it be all right for Katie to 
show them upstairs?” 

She dropped asleep before the doctor 
came; and when, at sOmething after 
eight, the door of the Wilson house 


slammed and a figure 
it was not Ed at all, 

Editor’s Note—Next weck's install- 
ment lets you of the biggest 
secrets of the whole story. JWho is K. 
Le Moyne and why docs he seck seclu- 
sion? 


crossed the 
but the surgeon. 


into one 


(Continued next week) 


After a moment she | 
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This is 
Style 3238 


$3.00 
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comfortable and smart. 
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347 Madison Ave., New 
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Send 
Sor folder 


For youth and slenderness which go uncorseted ; for the sports- 
woman who desires graciously-contoured freedom ; for the hours 
when a corset is too much restraint—WARNER’S CORSELETTE is 
The original CoRSELETTE, much imi- 
tated but never equalled, WARNER'S is a perfect garment for 
the various needs of the growing girl or the woman of fashion. 


Corselettes ave made only by The Warner Brothers Company, 
W. Adams St., 
UL, 28 Geary St., San Francisco, 356 St. Antoine St., Montreal. 


Warner’s Bandeau 
STYLE 2742 


insures the silhouette of today by its waist- 
line section which holds the diaphragm flat 
and fits down smoothly and securely over a 


low-topped corset or Wrap-around. $1.00 
= 
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Money Back 













. 
if Not Delighted 


WE PAY POSTAGE, 
if money or check ac- 
companies order. Or you can 
PAY POSTMAN on delivery plus 
01171, size and width, or a!l numbers ta shoe you wear. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 
with wonde riul values in men’s, 
and children’s shoes at 99c and up. 


ANDERSON SHGE CO., Inc., Dept. 5 AF, 
1 102 Hopkins Piac 


B® WORK SHOE 

| AT WHOLESALE 

4 a ® on the famous 
Munson last, 

of io ay pliable leather, 

double tanned to resist 

soil acids and to stand 

hardest wear. Double 

leather soles. Soft 

toe. wot a tte 


ai. 
"Wide an 
jo. 01171. 














ing you want. 
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ks. 
PATHF INDER, 


of national and world affairs 
Fun, fashions, question box, books, 


entertainment and instruction for all. 

— 15e (coin or stamps) ae for this big $1 
Money back ff not satisfied. 

Sta., 


553 Langdon 


finder, the wonderful weekly 
news aud story magazine with over 
half a million subscribers. 


Chock full ofjust the kind of read. 















You've heard your 
neighbor praise the Path- 
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Exciting serial and rH 
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Baltimore, Md. 















A Wealth of Bloom This Year. 
i his collection includes the wonder- 
{/ ful Climbing American Beauty, 
fragrant, continuous bloomer; Golden 
Ophelia, golden yellow; Etoile de 
Fraace, large, crimson- velvet; Coltum- 
bia, rose 
—_ ‘ne. erent end nals: The six 
loom ing, 
ts, selected fo 







"AFTER Hay 


A trial costs you nothing. 
then decide to either buy or return. 
cen se 81-05 —- f 10 d f trial 
pom us romptiy after ays free 


DIXIE M’F'G CO., UNION CITY, GA. 


Cc pb SF Ly es for te 
razors. You could ust buy 8 r quality razor 
and strop for %.00. Try the razor— 
for yourself. Order on coupon below. 
Y 


with the razor 













BVA) > 2 





Send razor on trial as per offer above. 
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ink; Mme. Butterfly, blended 
Peace, continuous 















lants, all 
for vigor and blooming 
orders 
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Dont neglect a Cold 


Dangerous sickness often 
starts with a cold. Ward off 
— colds with Musterole 

efore pneumonia starts. 

Musterole is a clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard. It has all 
the healing properties of the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster but none of the 
unpleasant features. 

Musterole is not messy to apply and 
does not blister. 

At the first sneeze ot sniffle take 
the little white jar of Musterole from 
the bathroom shelf and rub the oint- 
ment gently over the congested spot. 

With a tingling warmth it penetrates 
the skin and goes right down to the 
seat of the trouble. 

Rheumatism, tonsillitis, ‘lumbago, 
coughs and colds are all symptoms 
that call for Musterole. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 

in milder form for babies and small 

children. Ask forChildren’s Musterole. 
35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


EATHER, 
\_ BEDS 


25 POUNDS $7.95 
30 POUNDS $8.95 
6 lb. Pair Pillows, $1.95 
$1,000 in Charlotte Bank & Trust Co. as 
tee of Satisfaction. MAIL ORDER TODAY. 


Free Catalog HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS. 




































SANITARY BEDDING CO. 
arlotte, N.C. DEPT— F 
















































Cuts wontng Time 
in Ha 

New invention. Low priced 
fron now makes froning amaz- 
ingly easy in every home. Oniy 
onelron needed. is hot stove 
drud: gery. Saves steps. Costs 
only 1 cent for 3 hours’ use. No 
ments, cords, wires nor 
tubes to bother with. Regulates 
to any heat. Use in any room, 
ow or outdoors. Always 
eady. Absolutely dependable. 
Lasts a lifetime. Cane ed, 
ibera 

FREE Trial ‘3;::' 
Try it 30 Days FREE. Write at 
once for special introductory— 
flow price offer and free trial op- 
Fon Sen No risk. No obliga- 
lion. Send name, address today. 

LAMP 


is hen Street, Akron, 0. 


ENUINE NEW FEATHER 


Guaranteed $655 Sanitary 


THIS is the greatest Fe 
the year. Gu: tee 
Dustless and od 
t-os. feather-pro 
double bedstead. 

special offer. Your 
post card brings /ree 
wonderful bargains in FEATHER BEDS, 
BLANKETS, PIULL¢ OTHER BEDDING. 


PURITY BEDDING FACTORY 
406 SPARKMAN STREET © NASHVILLE. TENN. 
on New 


at once for Free Saal. 
eather Beds, P Tomes he Cathars, Kn! u be s 
oe f 4 low factory prices, We deliver all 
3 . FE 
an 


bargain book and pample ie of foathers ail le 
2 Nashvihe, 
























AGENTS! 
a 
$1200 A Day 
“*Cash-in’’ on big demand. 
New plan. Simply accept 
orders. No experience or 
capital required. Moyer, 
Pa., made $164 in one 
week. Exclusive territory. 
Write me personally, say: 
= Send dents Free ‘Outfit 
Offer.’’ J. C. Steese, Pres. 


BED 


ather Bed bargain of 
i all new feathers. 
‘ss. Covered with best 
ticking. Full size for 
Send for details of this 
name and address on 
our latest catalog of 
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Delivered 


‘FREE 


CAN FEATHER & PILLOW 





Color Your Butter 
“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning add one-half tea- 
P spoonful to each gallon of cream and out 
Pof your churn comes butter of Golden 
June shade. “Dandelion Butter Color” 
/is purely vegetable, harmless, and meets 














Pall State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Absolutely 





tasteless. Large bottles cost only 35 
eeemts at drug or grocery stores. 








The Progressive Farmer 











Mrs.W N. Hutt, Edilor 








The sage aby Calendar 


Sr Y, February 24.—Be sure to 

re: ee 6 i he Things That Add Sacred- 
to Life,” on page 5 of this issue. 

Monday, February 25.—In washing big 


brother’s woolen gloves put clothespins 
i they drying to 

Tuesday, Fr 
26.— Plat 
of the 


bearing 


in the while are 


prevent 


Maree 
Snrinkage, 


bruary 
some 
native, berry 
shru b S 


ting 


around § the 
will not only be 


fy your 


uti 
grounds but 
encourage the birds. 
They will eat many 
of the that 

4 1 ° 
menace culti- 
vated 


insects 
your 





MRS. HUTT crops. 
Wednesday, February 27,—Oil rather 


than scrub the kitchen floor. 


Thursday, February 28—If the beef 
you dried last autumn has become dry, 
wring a cloth out in clean, cold water 


and wrap it around the meat. Keep the 
cloth damp-and the dried beef will be- 
come moist again, 

Friday, February 29.—Leap Year Day. 
For hatching purposes discard all small, 
pointed, thin shelled, rough eggs. - Use 
only the good sized, nearly round eggs 


with smooth, strong shells. 

Saturday, March 1—In making little 
girl’s petticoats of the kind that hang 
from the shoulder, cut the arm holes 
deep and allow an inch or more each 
side of the shoulder seams. After fin- 


ishing, make a large tuck on each shoul- 


der. By ripping out the tucks the pet- 
ticoat can be lengthened ia a few min- 
utes. 


Sunday, March 2.—Last week you read 


the Book of Job for the story; this week 
read it again, first giving the children 
each a paper and pencil. Tell them to 


write down every word denoting an ac- 
tion as it is read. Then count up the 
lists and see who has the most, and read 


it aloud. 


How We Made Poultry Add to 


the Farm Income 


HREE years ago we moved from a 

small town to a farm. We wanted 
to have chickens on our place, but knew 
nothing about how to care for them or 
of the different breeds. One thing we 
did know: we wanted purebred chickens 
of a good laying strain. 

After several visits to the poultry 
farm at the A. & M. College and the 
experiment station and talking with the 
very efficient and courteous people in 
charge, we decided to invest in White 
Leghorns 


' . oom bce 
In February we purchased 300 baby 


chicks and 200 eggs, which we set in an 
incubator. Without any experience or 
proper equipment we succeeded in rais- 
ing to maturity 175 fine pullets from 
these, and sold all the cockerels at a 
fancy price. 

The second year we added some mod- 
ern equipment and turned out 300 pul- 
lets and a number of good cockerels, 
part of which we sold at good prices 
for breeding purposes. We also sold 
part of our yearling hens at good prices. 

The fall of 1923 found us with 550 
fine putlets and 50 fancy cockerels. On 


account of housing room we sold a good 


part of our flock, the net proceeds of 
our stock sales bringing us $579.00. We 
have on the yard 500 laying hens and 
plenty of fine male birds. Our laying 
hens have netted us more than $1.00 a 
head every year besides supplying our 
table with an abundance of fresh eggs, 
broilers, fryers, and bakers the year 
round, 


We have made our poultry pay by 
careful study of the proper feeding, 
housing and general management, and b; 
job.” Haphazard 
get 
business 


“always on the 
and management wilf never 
the poultry 
would in the bank- 
mercantile business. We 
poor judgment for any- 
into the 
into the 


being 
methods 
further in 
such methods 


you 
than 
ing or 


it would be 


any 
think 


one to “go chicken business.’ 


chicken business” is 


grow 











Our Pattern 





1655—Neat and Comfortable Apron.—C ‘ut 
it one size and requires 234 yards 27- 
inch material with 9 yards of trim- 
ming. 


1662—Smart Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 3 requires 4% yards 44-inch 
material with % yard 15-inch con- 
trasting color. 


/ 


1070—Attractive Cape for a Little Girl.— 


Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 256 yards 3- 
inch material with 6% yards of 


binding. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 








Two patterns ordered at one 
The spring and summer book 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
10 cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Department 








sizes 16 
inches 
36 requires 3% 
M4 yard 


1702—P opular 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
bust measure. Size 
yards 36-inch material with 
36-inch contrasting color. 

1714—Jacquette Blouse.—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 
yards 36-inch material with ™% yard 
27-inch contrasting material and 1 
yard of ribbon for the strings. 

1303—Slenderizing Corset Cover.—Cut in 

sizs 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 

inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 7g yard 36-inch material. 

time 25 cents, stamps 

of fashions contains over 300 

Price 


Style.—Cut in 
and 44 















Nelle & Richardson 1 Co., Burlingtoa, | vt 
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white). The table, cook table and milk _ 


othe ig, and we believe anyone 
can make the poultry business pay if 
they are persistent and painstaking in 
their efforts. 
MRS. W. N. DELLENY. 
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Thoughts About the Farm 


Woman’s Problems 


ttention will 


Brazos County, 


HE farm woman’s be 


livided between 


ay: 
clothing 


garden and the 
during Feb- 
Jane S. McKimmon, 
demonstration work 
for the N- th Caro- 
lina State College 
and department. Her 
suggestions _ there- 
as follows: 


the 
children’s 
ruary,” 
in charge 


spring 
Mrs. 
home 


says 
of 


fore are 

‘There is the 
brush to be burned 
and the soil to be 
prepared for later 
planting and it is 
none too early to be 
selecting seed both for the vegetable and 
flower garden. 

“A ars in the sunny kitchen 
should already show early tomato plants 
which ies the first of March will be 
pushing against the window pane cover- 
ing them. Early tomatoes not only fur- 





MKS 


McKIMMON 


window 


nish the scurvy-preventing vitamine for 
the well being of the family, but they 


are the best sellérs on the curb markets. 


“The rainy days might be taken for 
sewing, and be sure to make for each 
one of the children a dress form by 
the directions given in your home dem- 


This will provide 
docile figure upon 
and save your 


bulletins. 
you patient, 
which you can fit dresses 


onstration 
with a 


temper and nerve force. Not a murmur 
will you hear from this gum paper pro- 
totype of your most fidgety offspring 
—and pins and needles can be used with- 
out fear of injury. 

“In the 1923 report of clothing work 
done by the home demonstration clubs, 
one woman says, ‘I would not take $100 
for my gum paper dress form if I could 
not get another. It robs dressmaking 
of its terrors and enables a woman to 

l as trim and neat in the dress she 

fitted upon it as she does in one 
made by a professional.’”’ 


| Farm Wives’ Experi- 
| ence Letters 


Making C Over the Keen 


HE most impertant factor in making 
over a kitchen is a husband who is 
interested in better farm kitchens. If 
he is not interested, then it is our busi- 
ness to see that he becomes so; for any 
farmer of ordinary intelligence can in- 


stall a water system if he wants it, and 


that is point one in having a handy 
kitchen. We have running water, hot 
and cold, in the kitchen, supplied by 


an elevated out door tank and rang 
boiler. 

A convenient place for all cooking 
utensils is also important. We built a 
kitchen table, enclosing three sides, with 
door in front and fitted with shelves. 
This was placed between the stove and 
sink and holds all cooking vessels, cere- 
als, etc. The kitchen cabinet stands just 
across from the stove. Our kitchen is 
large, so one corner is fitted up with 
narrow shelves and doors where canned 
fruit is stored (we have no basement), 
and a wider shelf below where milk is 
kept during the winter. Just under this 
shelf doors were fitted, and this serves 
as a pantry. 

Another corner, near a window, is 
used as a breakfast alcove. We built a 
table, which is painted ivory to match 
the woodwork and walls (the ceiling is 
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shelf are covered with a blue and white 
checked waterproof floor covering. The 
floor is varnished, and at the windows 
and above the milk shelf I use sash 
curtains of unbleached sheeting with a 
border of blue gingham. 

\ box which is several inches taller 
than the slop bucket and painted to 
match- the walls, having a hinged lid 
padded and covered with blue burlap 
and placed beneath a window, solves 
the problem of disposing of that neces- 
sary article. 

MRS. A. V. WASHBURN. 

A Compact Work Shop.—First, I de- 
termined the most suitable location for 
the stove as a working center; moved it 
from its corner, mounted it on a plat- 
form five inches high, and with a few 
extra joints and elbows of stovepipe 
permanently located it most conveni- 
ently. The platform has_ eliminated 
backaches, as the range was too low. 


Near the stove I placed my model 
kitchen cabinet. Here I prepare the 
food, and two steps take me to the 
stove. 

In this end of the kitchen, in front of 
the window, I placed my sink, with its 
double drainboards above shelves for 
utensils. On the right is a corner closet 
for pans; on the left is a home-made 
cupboard constructed from a discarded 
bookcase and wash stand. 

The kitchen is long and narrow. The 
east end is my work-shop. The other 
end I have converted into a breakfast 
nook. 

The floor is covered with linoleum, 
the walls are painted, and fresh curtains 
are at the windows. 

I remove the used dishes from the 
table to the. right-hand drainboard, wash- 
ing them at the sink, and turn out on 
the left-hand drainboard. My daughter 
takes from the large drawer of the cup- 
board a towel, dries the dishes, placing 
them on the shelves of the one-time 
bookcase; the silver is placed in the 
small drawer of the cupboard; little-used 
dishes go in the shelves below (the wash- 
stand portion). I place the pans and 
pots in the closet on the right. 

This is amost convenient and pleasant 
working center. We look out at the 
flowers below, at the hills beyond; we 
hardly take a step during the entire 
process. 

A rack above the drainboard has hooks 
for egg beaters and similar articles. A 
drying rack near the stove supports the 
used towels. The kitchen is pretty, in- 
viting, comfortable, and_ superlatively 
convenient. MRS. 3. E. Jj. 





Teens ed ‘Twenties 








Te Letters of Letty 


Oakleaf Farm, Tuesday. 
EAR SUE: 

I have been wanting to write you 
about my work in the tea room but have 
been so busy I have not had much time 
to tell you of all my adventures. I 
know you would love it if you could 
be here and see all the people who 
come to take luncheon and tea. They 
are all interesting and I have learned a 
great deal watching them. 


For instance, there is a big book in 
the front room where the guests register 
if they wish. I never knew before that 
a girl or unmarried woman should reg- 
ister herself Miss Jones, not Alice Jones 
as she signs her letters, and that a mar- 
ried woman writes herself Mrs. Thomas 
3rown instead of Martha Brown as 
she does when writing personal letters. 
On the other hand, a man who knows 
the correct thing writes himself Arthur 
Robinson without the “Mr.” 

When it comes to drinking tea—I had 
never realized how much good breeding 
or the lack of it, may be shown by a 
simple little everyday action. But when 
I see a girl “eating” her tea, taking 
spoonful after spoonful instead of drink- 
ing it from the cup, or see a man leave 
his spoon in his cup instead of laying 
it on his saucer, I immediately feel that 


LDR wakSP 325) Lona ; 


+ ee 


they do not come from homes where 
the little refinements are considered. Of 
course, the people who come here are 
seldom vulgar enough to blow on their 
food or pour their tea or coffee into the 
saucer to cool, but once a man came 
who did both these things; and folks who 
look as though they really should know 
better will stir and stir as though they 
were mixing mortar. 

Here comes some people now, so | 
must run. I shall write more next week 

Lovingly, 


LETTY 








| MORE ABOUT CLOTHES 
Care of Stockings 


HE test of thriftiness is the care giv- 

en to socks and stockings. And this 
care of,them requires a certain amount 
of freedom from unceasing physical ac- 
tivity. In other words, it pays to sit, 
darn, and think. It pays to darn with 
evenness and pride. Stockings and socks 
almost double their length of life if put 
into cold water when taken off at night, 
fresh ones put on in the morning and 
the used ones washed in suds and well 
rinsed and dried next day. It is not as 
much work as it sounds. 





To darn big holes, baste a piece of 
soft net or a piece of stocking over the 
hole, then darn well. Small holes should 
be darned with a weaving stitch with- 
out a foundation. Most people fail to 
take in enough beyond the _ hole to 
strengthen it. 

It has beeh estimated that 50 cents 
worth of darning*cotton and 10 cents 
worth of darning needles save $7 worth 
of stockings; surely a high percentage 
of gain. No girl should grow to woman- 
hood without knowing how to darn 
well, 





| THE LITTLEST FOLKS 
Bad Company for Babies 


PERSON with a cold. 


2. A toy with sharp corners. 








\ toy whose paint sucks off. 


oe 


A toy that cannot be washed. 

5. A toy that can be swallowed. 

6. Forks, scissors, or sharp sticks ; pare 
ticularly open safety-pins. 

7. Cold, drafty floors. 

8. Medicine bottles, full or otherwise. 

9. A 4nother who believes in striking 
a child. 

10. A father who never cuddles the 
little one. 


THE WELL GROOMED WOMAN 
Blackheads 


ie the skin are tiny sweat glands, also 
the roots of hair. These sweat glands 
sometimes become clogged and the re- 
sult is blackheads. 














The first thing in getting rid of black- 
heads is to enlarge the pores, and as 
good a way as any is to cover the face 
with a towel wrung out of hot water. 
Pat dry gently and then rub on a good 
cleansing cold cream to soften the skin. 
Squeeze out gently, being careful not to 
bruise the surrounding tissue. Do not 
use finger nails. Rub with cold cream 
again, wipe off gently with a soft cloth, 
wipe again with some astringent to pre- 
vent further blackheads. Cleanse the 
skin now and then with some softening 
cold cream, preferably after being out in 
the sun and wind. 


TRY IT ON FATHER 
Baked Hash 


tps: cups cold cooked beef or mutton, 1 
tablespoon butter, 2 cups cold boiled Irish 
potatoes, 2 cups meat stock or broth, or 
2 cups water, 1 tablespoon finely minced 
onion browned in butter, salt and pepper. 
Melt the butter in the broth or water; add 
the meat and potato finely chopped or run 
through a meat chopper. Add onion and 
seasonings; put in greased haking dish and 
bake until nicely browned. Stewed tomatoes 

























are good to serve with this. 
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The Economy BAKING POW 





Sales 


other 
brand 






24times 
as much 
as that 
of any 


has produced 


Pure Foods—= 


Better 
Bakings 
for over one- 


third of a 


century 



















Don’t 
try to save 
money on bake- 
day by buyinga bak- 
ing powder that costs a 
few ccnts less than Calumet 
—that’s the worst kind of 
false economy—you'll throw 
out more in spoiled bakings 
than you save on the price 
of the powder. And that 
isn’t all—think of 
the time you lose 





g i ggnettige 
—the failures— Ret 
the disappoint- 
ments. — 


wenger cae [ALU 


umet guarantees per- 
fect results, so join 
the millions who re- 
fuse to accept any- 
thing but the “best 
by test’ leavener. 




















EVERY INGREDIENT 
USED OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED BY U.S, 
FOOD AUTHORITIES 
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Golden Sendine 


A postal card ad- 
dressed to Dept. 1 
will bring you free 
recipes. 













Here is a won- 
derful fruit.Golden 
dried Peachesfrom_. 
California. Low in 
price and high in 
yi and most 
elicious, surely 
you are interested 
in using this fruit 
which costs only a 
few cents a meal. 





Sold in packages and in bulk. Ask your grocer. 
CALIFORNIA PEACH AND FIG GROWERS 


Over 8500 Grower Members 


MAIN OFFICE 


Sea SESSA AR SY Me 8 REET ROO HO MSO e S OER ORDA ORE ED FORRES O ES YOOERASODPRORE 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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~! 
Chalmers 
Hupmobile 
Jordan . . 
Compare a Champion spark plug with any 
Kissel other spark plug—no matter what its 
wn price. You will readily see how much 
better Champion is made. How finely it is 
Lincoln finished and the superior two-piece 
ion construction. 
Packard That is why Champion is outselling 
? throughout the world. 
Paige 
A full set at least once a year improves 
Peerless engine performance and saves oil and gas. 
P -Ar . , 
_ asa Because Champion makes two-thirds of 
Winton | all spark plugs produced the price is but 
} 60 cents for Champion X and 75 cents for 
‘ Blue Box. More than 90,000 dealers sell 


s Champions. You will know the genuine by 
Champion is the . cage ° “ 
standard epark plug the Double-Ribbed Sillimanite Core. 
for Ford Cars and 
Trucks and Fordson 
Tractors. Recognized 
by dealers and owners 
fori# years as che most 
economical and effi- 
cient spark plug. Sold 
by dealers everywhere 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd. 
indsor, Ont. 







































SAY ““BAYER”’ when you buy- Genuine 


Unless: you see the “‘Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer product proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 23 years for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Toothache 


, Accept only “Bayer” package 
pfuUsuNne— which contains proper directions. 
Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M of Salicylicacia 


Neuritis Lumbago 


Neuralgia Rheumatism 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Woodrow Wilson’s Last Message to Progressive Farmer Boys 


December 14, 1915 


by dear ir. Poe: 


I am very glad to have once more 


an opnortunity to send through you my warn 


greetings to the boys on the farms who read 


The Progressive Farmer. 


My aprreciation of 


the opportunity they have and of the power 


they may exert as thoughtful and pudlic- 


spirited citizens constantly grows and deep- 


ens, and I am glad to be able to send them 


this little message to enable them to realize 


how much we depend upon them to do the right 


sort of thinking and the right sort of acting. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 


JMrdktd 


Organize Club Members Into 
a Community Club 


EAR Boys and Girls: 


This is the time of year to select 
and plan your club work for the 
coming season. I hope every boy and 
girl between the ages of ten and eighteen 
in every community in the South will 
take an active part in club work this 
year. P 
[ want to help you make your club 
work more interesting this year by urg- 


ing the club workers in each commu- 
i to come together and form a com- 
club mem- 
twice a 
month, | the 
club work is done where there are wide- 
Now I am 
things your club 


nity 
munity club—just have all 
together 


once or 


that 


bers meet 


have observed best 


awake community clubs 
going to suggest som 


should do: 


1. Give your club a name. The names 
of some of the clubs I visited were: The 
Coakley Club, The 4-H Club, and The 
Sandy Creek Club Workers. 


2. At the first meeting of your club 
outline a definite program of work to 
be carried out during the year and be 
sure to give each member something to 
do. Nothing will kill interest in a club 
quicker than for a few members to do 
all the work and talking. 


3. Select a good leader. The life of a 
club depends on selecting the proper per- 
son for this place. If a majority of the 
members of your club have _ poultry 
projects, it would be a good idea to 
select the person in the community who 
knows most about raising poultry for 
your leader. If a majority of the mem- 
bers have corn projects, then the best 
corn grower in the neighborhood should 
be selected. 


4. The club-should arrange to have an 
exhibit of its work at the community, 
county or State fair. Also a demonstra- 
tion and judging team should be trained 
for these fairs. Nothing adds more to 
a club exhibit than to haye one or more 

particular 


> Gemonstrate ho om 
eyes SEES SS a Mabe Wy, ron 





5. For recreation the club should plan 
an encampment or camping trip. Your 
club may have its own encampment or 
it may join in with the other clubs of 
the county. 


6. Parents should be invited to attend 


the meetings. Also it is a good idea 
to have the secretary give monthly re- 
ports to the local papers. 

The following order of business fol- 


lowed by one club may be useful: 


Meeting called to order by president. 
Roll Call—(Answer by giving a one-minute 
report on work done). 


Reading minutes of previous meeting. 


Old business 
New business 
Program— 

Music—Club songs 

Talk on some club subject—By club mem 
bers (Or demonstrations and contests) 

Discussion—All. 

Talk—By local leader 

Discussion 

Music 

Club yells. 

Talks by visitors. 


Adjournment. 

Boys and girls, be sure to try out the 
community club plan this year and see 
if your club work isn’t more interest- 
ing and of greater value to you. 


UNCLE P. F., 


How Club Work Helped Me 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


"Pipette work in 1923 helped me in many 
ways, and I feel it my duty to tell 
other boys and girls about the help I 
received. I have belonged to the club 
only one year. I always wanted to join 
but didn’t know how to go about it until 
last spring, when our county demonstra- 
tion agent came around to our school 
and made us a talk on clubs. I joined 
the poultry club and now have a small 
flock of purebred poultry. 


I learned from club work to care for 
poultry properly—that is, how to feed 
for egg production, and poultry house 
and coop construction. In the fall I was 
selected. with another boy to. represent 
ut ta try-out between the — 


tee: 
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sper KITSELMAN FENCE 


one of the best boy friends I ever had. s F 
Club work helps you to meet other eerless ence 
: boys and girls and to learn what they I Id GET IT FROM THE Gr , 
the Triple-Life Wire are doing. It has also taught me to ‘ow SO 55x ACTORY DIRECT We Saved 30 ) 
f C t F make mouey from poultry and how to sea WwW a leah Ags, Spencer 

uts ence Costs get the very best results. Club work in ay Cabarrus County, Falt 
in Half— 1923 help« d me in many ways, and gain- Piss saverd at lenst 628," 


1g friends by rork is the bes 
le GUARANTEED to last 2 to 3 times ing friends by this work is the best Cloverdale, Alabame. 


















longer in any standard test and to have 2 to thing ever. WILLIAM STUBBS. : > ce we oom By °Y, = 
3 times heavier zinc coating than ordinary Harnett County, N. C. Now Sold 2 : by buying direct from our great mills, 
galvanized wire. It should last many years " be y Lowest Factory Prices. Prompt ship- 
longer; r; therefore rc ost farless than you paid Direct To You A ments. Every article guaranteed satisfactory. 
or aed present fence. H C] b W We've cut ible ™ F Greater Savings 
““G or eipe e 2 CaS Overy poseine Better Fence---Gre Z 
Galvannealed’’ wire amalgamates the Ow u Pp enny from our price ‘he New Fences have been added to our big 
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rust-proof zinc coating INTO the steel; gal- ° 9 amous Fecriess Fence, Steel 

vanizing merely lays it ON. That's what In | Posts, Gates, Koofing and Paints 
r ‘07 ottom. 


line; mony present styles have been made 
will make ‘‘Galvannealing"’ last 80 much Our new plan of selling direct to f 


he avier. ore than 100styles and heights 
from which to choose. Every rod made 


longer than ordinary galvanized wire. (Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) | farmers has made this 
| e possible by 7 W 
Stiff stay wires and well crimped line THINK club work is a good thing | cutting out all in-between profits. to give you longest service at lowest cost. 
wires locked together with the famous little . ag . Bg | SAVE 40% Direct from Factory to Farm 
quare D ¢ - cause j > > » ak a 
sand rodaota he ged oder oad py ‘ because it he Ipe d me to speak in pub Get our big 104 page catalog, We Pay the Freight 
long-lasting, eco- lic and not be timid about it, and one fring k >west prices ever quote . Write now—today—for our Free 100-page 


catalog filled with real money-saving val- 
ues in Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 


50c nomical fence. 50c of our county agents taught the girls | Tod. Same high Peerless quality 
Gates, Steel Posts and Barbed Wire. 


copy of Ropp’s New : : that has made our goods standard 
s+ poecly of our club a great deal about sewing. | foryears. We ship quickly from Factories at 






































Calculator sent free 
Cleveland, Ohio; Adrian, Mich., or Memphis,Tenn, T 

Book ene who I can sew much better now than I could Write for FREE BOOK today. Address” KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 

y c alo} a 6 . . . a 

tells all about the new before I joined the club. Miss Thomas PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 

ree high test, Triple-Life Dept. 3730 Cleveland, Ohle 

“Galvannesiad” wire. gave us a lesson on how to prepare a 
Keystone serial 3 & Wire Ce. dinner last club meeting day. I can go 

jal St. b . ; : 
828 Industrie Pesrte, in. the kitchen and cook wy er alone —__—-- 

now. I have tried my luck at home till 








I can make very good “ri too. 








Our other county agent taught us all | 
about judging a laying hen and what to 
feed them. I had White Wyandottes for 
my project. I sold twelve fryers in the 


© spring and six pullets early in the fall, 
ants irts getting $12 in all for them. I took one 


pen and one pullet to the Poultry Show “Sag ~ me { 2 A 
SPECIAL BARGAIN pullet to the Poul ri me AOR, ie 





at Breckenridge in and my 
chickens took first prize. I got $7 on 
the pen and $6 on the pullet, and sold 
the pen and pullet for $17.50. 

I made $42.50 in all on my chickens, 
and after deducting the feed cost I had 
$35 left of my own money, besides what 
I learned. IRENE ELAM. 

Stevens County, Texas. (Age 14.) 

Editor’s Note: Here is a 14 year old 


SEND NO MONEY Here ie one girl who made fine progress in 1923. 
A AS 


of the big 
gest values ever offered readewa | © /'¢ learned to take charge of the home 


of this paper. We will send both 
these Deeeffal wocll made penta | 22d prepare a meal. It takes lots of 


*S “ 
” 

and two beautiful Fancy Dress | gir]s many years to learn this—and ] D tm t A ] od 
Shirts — without aski f ; - 3 r Uu 
cont with the onder. PANTS are am told some never do! epar en O grt ture S 
monte oo nar rae sony suiting = —_ 
stripe cffect,extra heavy pocketin e e e 
and reinforced seams. Just the 19 4 

f COLOR 
ieasrerey cee, C54, | How Club Work Helped Me | | Advice on Cotton Growing in 192 
to 33 inseam. Be sure to give waist 1923 
ey oye om 

rts, a . . 

fine, material, cat, full and well | “X1UB work has helped me more than FARMERS BULLETIN NO. 1329, issued by the United 
Green Striped. Sizes, ‘14% to 17. anything else I have tried. I have States Department of Agriculture, says: 
ust send your name and address, ? ag lt . << a © a 
giving color and size wanted. We | made a success out of it by going by In reality the production of cotton in the presence 
prepaid, pay maiiman when pack- | The Progressive Farmer rules. I studied of Weevils is nothing more or less than a race 


age comes. Money back if not on " A “ : 
Se Adee | | °C Progressive Farmer and decided to between the setting of bolls on the plant and the 
multiplication of the weevils and everything should 

be done to aid the cotton plants in winning this 





BY No16"C23. plant an acre of cotton. I made 1,620 
MOWARD-LUX CO. Dept.16 Cleveland, Ohle | pounds of seed cotton and 645 of lint 
cotton from one acre. I used 250 pounds 
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of nitrate of soda and 500 pounds of acid cate. 
phosphate. I now have my bale of cot- The Bulletin recommends— 
ton in the Farm Bureau and have sold en 
all of my seed for $1.50 a bushel. I car- Early Varieties 
ried my cotton to the county fair and ¢ 
won first prize. Early Planting 

I sent in my notebook on club work and says “The intelligent use of commercial fertilizers 


q y Z i *hicag rith ¢ : : . . 
ind won a trip to Chicago with all of is an important step in the profitable production of 
ie my expenses paid. We went to the . sas 
eA aE ca nh a cotton under boll-weevil conditions. 
Wake up, fellers! Here’s a lad with a nte rnational Livestock Show, the big- = f i b 
whole pocket orchestra! Who said this | gest livestock show in the world. My Many successful growers are now convinced by 


was going to be a pepless party? trip was worth a great deal to me.” their own experience that by practicing good cultural 


GET-TOGETHER RODOLPH BRAND. methods, and with the use of from 500 to 600 pounds 
Newton County, Miss. per acre of a fertilizer composed of one-third 
Editor’s Note: We can’t help but won- 


It’s always fair weather when there’s a der how any girl or boy can keep out = 
Hohner in the house. Get yourself one of club work. Come on, all of you, and 
and be popular. You can learn to play let’s join this week! 


it in an hour—any tune you can whistle. 


Ask the dealer for Hohner Free Instruc- What I Learned From Club and two-thirds 16 per cent acid phosphate, applied before 
tion Book; if he is out of them, write planting, they can grow profitable crops of Cotton in spite of 
“M. Hohner, New York” for one. Hoh- Work heavy Weevil infestation, even without the use of poison or 
ner Harmonicas everywhere — 50c up. other direct means of Weevil Control.”’ 


HAVE been a member of the poultry ‘ - 
ee My recommendation to Cotton Growers for several years 


OHNER ' club for two years. r ; have a er past has been— 
flock of purebred Buff Orpingtons. Plant Early—Plant Early Varieties and use 


have started a bank account with what 
ARMONICAS I ond was A =f er Sun "$31.88 








200 pounds per acre of 



























worth of pullets and hens nov J am 
Mone going to keep on adding to my bank e 
J | account Nitrate of Soda 
re lime Workers About a year ago I wrote The Pro- 
S370 ~~ . - + , ¢ hanta . * . 
This notice is written to interest the gressive Farmer about my pet bantam, The results justify it. 
an earn some money j a. . j a Gta te atu a 
and in return for very liberal pay would Annie, who can sing. § he as about five If you want cotton next fall, get ready now—place your order 
otobent tp Sagpocued $8 TA. clothes years old now and can still sing sweetly with your dealer for Nitrate of Sodaso you will be ready at the 
selling for, $19.00, $24.00, $51.50, $53.60 when told to sing. I have only ohne proper time. 
\| per sur e give one man if each com- > 7 . . 
J jaunity one of our best cuits and in ad- Bantam, MY FREE BULLETIN SERVICE will keep you informed 
a Bd wb gg AM MARGARET HUNSUCKER. of new developments. If you want it send me your name and 
beautiful presents, including $100 in cash, Thiel al _; we . 7 identify i verti 7 
Ferd ee tee en ir ginn Whitfield County. Ga. address and to identify this advertisement add the number 3847 
i zee would like a fine evit and will Editor’s Note: ] ‘onder if Marcaret’: } 
willing to show samples to at least a 2oUFOT S INGE. £ fF 1r¢ ets y e —— . . 
fow men each week, send mo your same singing Bantam sings to cheer ‘her at DR. WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, Chilean Nitrate Committee 
wi Be : b ty e 
C. A. Milligan, Mgr. her work while she feeds her chickens 25 Madison Avenue, New York 
Sta. C, Chicago and milks her cows, 3 
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Combine These Feeds 


To Meet Your Conditions 


These two feeds represent true economy 
in feeding dairy cattle because they are 
so adaptable to various kinds of home- 
grown roughage. 


SUGARED 
Schumacher Feed 


Boss Dairy Ration 


with your home-grown roughage give you 
maximum milk yields at minimum feed cost. 
Sugared Schumacher Feed has always been 
held in high favor with dairymen because 
its variety of body-building carbohydrates 
keep cows in condition for “long time” milk 
production. 

Boss Dairy Ration (24% Protein) contains 
choicest protein concentrates that make for 
greater milk yields. 


Scientific experiments have shown that miner- 
al matter is necessary, but usually lacking in 
dairy rations. We have followed the recom- 
mendation of Experiment Stations and added 
Calcium Carbonate to both of these feeds. 


If your hay is 14 clover, alfalfa, cowpea or soy beans, feed 


200 pounds Boss Dairy Ration 
100 pounds Sugared Schumacher Feed 


If your hay is 1% clover, alfalfa or other legume, feed 


100 pounds Boss Dairy Ration 
100 pounds Sugared Schumacher Feed 


If your hay is straight clover or alfalfa, feed 


100 pounds Boss Dairy Ration 
300 pounds Sugared Schumacher Feed 


Your dealer can supply you 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Ry. Exchange Building 


Dept. 1656 Memphis, Tenn. Dis 





























°\ SAVE 50°A ROLL 
Wards RADIO ROOFING 


Regular 85-pound 
standard weight 
Don’t confuse this full-weight 85- 
pound roofing with cheaper, lighter 
roofing sold at the same price. 
Lay it over old roofs. There is 
enough in one rell to cover 100 
square feet—yet a roll costs only 











We guarantee it for 15 years —it 
should last many more. 
Send for Free Sample 
Examine it! Cutitopen! Vest it. Judge its 
remarkable quality. Write for free Building 
Material Catalogue 







Order the roofing you need, Catalogue No. 
174-M00. State color—red or green 

Shipped From Price Per Roil Order From 
Chicago $1.35 } y 











fr A _ = ant York, Penna. 85 Chicage 
$1.85, with nails and cement. Seuttiern lilinots IRE Chicaee 
4 ew Oricans 1.85 Chicago 
Fire Underwriters Approve it Kansas Wty 2:00 Kansas City 
. : , St. Pau 2) St. Paul 
Radio Resins is puctnces with red Portiand, Ore. 2:65 Portland 
or green slate that beautifies as Gepstey. [exes = Ft. Worth 
. . o da, Calif. 2. F 
= COLO) a NG well as protects it. Resists fire. =e ‘ 2 eee 





Add 10c for extra leng nails 
Shipping weight 85 pounds per roll 





Not affected by heat and cold. 







¢ 85 PER ROLL 
Y rsa te 


sUar ed 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What Experiments Showed 


Sixteen Facts Proved in North Carolina Last Year 


GREAT deal of money is spent by 
national and governments 
trying to facts 


State 
find 


our 


each out 


year 


mers to adopt 


Wise 


which will enable far 
policies without having 
experiments 


to make expen 
themsel 


Here are 


such important fac 


sive ve 
sixte en 
ts 
discovered by the 
North } 


Carolina Ex- 
periment Station last 





year. Of course. in- 

terested persons may 

secure bulletins giv- 

ing these lessons in 

greater detail, bu 

F. Uf. JETER here are the big, im 
portant, outstanding ideas, boiled down 
in a little space for the benefit of our 
subscribers. In later issues we wish 
to publish similar concise reports from 
the Virginia and South Carolina sta- 


tions. Meanwhile, here are the demon- 
strated facts growing out of North Car- 
olina experiments last year as reported 
by Mr. F. H. Jeter: 

l. Early planted corn is likely to be 
more infested with the black corn weevil 
than late planted corn. Thi 
may serve as partial protection from this 


early corn 


pest. 


2. Seed Irish potatoes from the moun- 


tain section of Western North Carolina 
are superior to Northern grown seed 
for use by the early potato growers of 


Eastern North Carolina 


3. Apple Growers in Western North 
Carolina have caused a reduction in the 
produced because of 
too severe Tests the 
Mountain Station that 
lighter pruning should have been prac- 


amount of fruit 


pruning. made at 
Branch show 
ticed. 

4. The odor and flavor of OnTONS in 
milk can be eliminated by the excessive 
blowing of milk at the Pasteurizing tem- 


perature. This process seems to be prac- 
ticable for market milk, and may _ be 
used for sweet and sour cream used in 
butter making. 


5. A ration of cottonseed is less pal- 
atable than one of cottonseed meal when 
mixed with cracked corn and wheat bran. 
Those cows receiving the cottonseed were 
off feed frequently and did not con 
sume as large amounts of feed as those 
receiving cottonseed meal. 

6. Home-mixed feeds are more palata- 
ble, produce more milk, and cost 
per ton than bought feeds when fed to 
dairy cows. 


less 


7. Pigs fed peanuts or soy beans for 
eight weeks, followed by a feeding peri- 
od of 12 weeks on corn and tankage did 
not kill out strictly hard. 

8. With corn at $1 per bushel and fish 
meal at $60 ton, 
were worth 34 cents 
fed alone 
el when fed wi 
the 
premiuni because of their excellent qual- 


per sweet potatoes 


per bushel when 


to hogs and 25 cents per bush 
t} » 


1 2 per cent of corn in 


ration. These pigs were sold at a 
ity. 

it was found 
fat- 
from 10 


9. In marketing poultry, 
that tl a shrinkage with live 


tened 


ere 1s 


broilers amounting to 


to 160 per cent in shipping from Raleigh 
York. 
equal parts of cornmeal and ground oats 
with milk 
more complex and more expensive feeds. 


to New Simple rations such as 


good results as the 


give as 


North Carolina markets have proved 


better during the past four or five years 
than the Northern markets. 

10. Thin-shelled eggs, 
mottled 


ridged eggs, and 
low percentage of 
Only 
the normal-shelled eggs should be used. 
Turning six 


eggs nave a 


hatchability and should not be set. 


times in the incubator gave 


a better hatch than turning one time. 
Spraying with warm water from the 
seventh to the eighteenth day gave a 
better 11¢ 

ll. 4 perative ter ‘ urvey ga 

K ble results as to serve as a 

irti for the appointment on the 
part of the tate legislature of a Lar d 
ettlement Commission 

J2. Soil sus have been.made ant 

ports prepared of Sampson, Currituck 
Camade and Polk Counties. Work has 
been started in Rutherford, Greene, Wil- 


son, and Northampton Counties. 

13. Fertilizer experiments with tobacco 
show-that muriate of potash produced 
a larger yield and equally as good qual- 
ity as did sulphate of potash, but that 
the crops from the plots fertilized with 
the sulphate of- potash had a better burn- 
ing quality. All plots gave an increased 
yield with just as good quality on th 
end of those plots where dolomitic lime- 
stone was applied as where no lime was 
used. ; 

14. Close spacing of cotton gave great- 
er yields, though it furnished a slightly 
shorter staple. 

15, Nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia continue to give greater crop 
yields than any other sources of nitro- 
gen. Cottonseed meal, however, is prov- 
ing to be very efficient. 

16. /n fields where cotton wilt occurs, 
wilt resistant cotton, like Dixie Triumph, 
gave double the yield of that of 
nary 


ordi- 
varieties planted alongside. 


= % & 
Woodrow Wilson as a Pro- 
gressive Farmer Contributor 


WICE during his career as a great 

national leader did Woodrow Wilson 
send a special message to boy readers 
of The Progressive FArmer—once in 
1911, the year before his election to the 
Presidency, and 
the White 


message we 


while he was in 
His White 
reproduce on 
Below is his first mes- 
sent from Trenton through the 
president of The Progressive Farmer 
Company nearly 13 years ago: 


once 
House. House 
our young 
people’s page. 


sage 


“May I not through you, send my warm 
greetings to the farmer boys to whom 
I wish I 
knew some adequate way in which t 
express to them the interests that every 
thoughtful man must feel, knows 
what a power they have in their oppor- 
tunity to be thoughful and_ public-spir- 


The Progressive Farmer goes. 


who 


ited citizens, and to look abroad upo 
the interest of the country as a whole 
the country which they feed and whi 


they should wish to supply with brai 
and disinterested purpose, as well as 
with food WOODROW WILSON. 
“Trenton, N. J., Aug. 1, 1911.” 
That the farmer should be not only a 


food-producer but a_ citizen, working 
with high and disinterested purpose for 
of America—this was Wood- 
row Wilson’s message to our Progressive 
11 


the good 


1 
als 


Farmer boys and we hope it 
be the ideal of Progressive Farmer men 





with cash payments 
No letter must be 
Say so. 


»ver 300 words 


come.”—First prize, 


What They Should Be? If Not, 


First prize, $10. Mail letters by March 1 
Can; 
March 20. 


stories preferred). First prize, $3. 





Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


FE OFFER liberal cash prizes for the best letters on the subjects indicated below 
or a choice of valuable ,books for all other letters printed 
long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN.—“How We Have Made Hogs Add to the Farm In- 
$10; second prize, $5; third prize, $3 
“Are Our Laws Regarding Land-ownership, Relations of Landlord and Tenant, etc., 
What Changes 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WIVES.—“How I Codperated With My Neighbors to: (a), 
(b), Kill, Cure or Preserve the Meat; (c), Take Care of Children; (d), Make 
Hominy, Syrup, etc.; (e), Sew, or (f), Make Money. 


SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“The Very Best Short Story.—(True 
Mail letters by March 2. 


If you wish your name to be withheld, 


Mail letters by March 15. 


Sheuld Be Made In Them?’’— 


First prize $5. Mail letters by 











Montgomery Ward & Co. 














February 23, 1924 
BEAUTIFUL NEW 
Suit DRESS | 


= of Long wear 


Serge 
$3-98 


Without question thestyle 
hit of the season! Taking 
eountry by storm! Clever 
new Parisian style Suit 
Dress, so designed that 
coat can easily be de- 
tached and skirt worn 
separately. The price is 
almost unbelie vable, 
but we mean it! For 
a short time only is 
this offer made to 
bring us a host of 
%, new friends. Get 
your order onto 
the first Chi- 
cago train. 


.Send No 
Money 


Fashioned from 
the famous Long- 
wear Gabardine 
weave Serge, 
always looks 
beautiful and wears 
splendidly. Elaborate- 
embellished with 
nest artistically ar- 
ranged silk and gold 
braid. This elegant 
braiding extends clear 
eround bottom of coat 
and cuffs and also on 
> Charming silk 
oliar with 


















Rich 
Gold 
ane 


Braided 





one ANRC 


fully tailored thro’ about 

—your friends will think 

ire paid geverst ane 
is sale price 

Send name, size and color 


buy of your lifetime, your 
money comes back quick 
and witbout question. 

RS: Navy Blue or 
Brown. SIZES: Women's 
32 to 46 bust: Misses’ 14 
to 22 years. 


INTERNATIONAL 


MAIL ORDER CO. 
Dept. 68557 Chicago 





than any other 











of equal capa- 
Fa Special- 
Gestened, 
me ble, 
erful rite 
for catalog. 
Hudson, Mich. 
cr 
mitcoy MOLASSES 
MITCO” 
Guaranteed pure, imported Cuban mo- 
lasses. Unexcelled for stock feed and 
boll weevil mixtures. We can save you 
money on your next purchase Write 


for prices in barrel or carioad lots. 








| Mobile Importing & Trading Co., Mobile, Ala. 
— 


It's no 
oe 








a Farm without Fruit 


Apples, Peaches, Grapes, and 
Berries are needed as much as 
4 vege stables or grain. If you plan 
4 right you can have fresh fruitnine 
months of the year. Ask us how 
to do it. Send for our new catalog 

of all kinds of trees and shrubs. 


J. VAN. LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 


Pomona, North Ceroline 






























with a Rife Ram. 
every purpose—without fuel, labor, 
freezing or repairs. A small stream 
operates the Rife Ram. E asy toinstall. 

irst cost the only cost. Always on the job 
day and night, winter and summer. 20,000 
in use. Write for catalog. 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 


= 90-GWest St. New York 


MEN WANTED! 


To sell our goods in country and city. Why work 
for others when you can have a business of your 
own with steady income? If you’ have team or 
auto for country use 


You Need No Capital! We Sell on 
Time and Wait for Our Money 





No outfit required in city. Experience un- 
necessary. e train in salesmanshiy 
McCONNON & WINONA, MINN. 


(Mention this paper.) 


PEACH&APPLE 
TR a Ee ee BEFORE BUYING 


GET OUR PRICES 
It will pay you. Direct to P'anters in am e or Small 
Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel J ost. EK 68 Page 
Catalog. Pear, lom, erry Berries, dane. Nate. 
Shade and Ornamental Treea. Vines and Shrubs. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, CLEVELAND, TENN 
STRAWBERRIES 


THE BEST MONEY CROP 
You can grow a Get ‘pd 
Book of Berries and learn how 
of dependable STRAWBERRY fh S 
formation. Just the kind you want. 
88 years in the business. No other 
book like | ue It'sfree Write today. 


~F. ALLEN CO., 
165 East Market St. Salisbury, md. 


"SPRAYERS 


GASPORT, NY. 



























Plenty of it for | 


| course, 
| lower. 






| We Need an “Intention to 
| Plant” Report 


CHES Wa 


DisPa ATC E Was 


s at bill 


tell 
have introduced 
1 the Department of Ag- 
any “intention 
to cotton” re 
ports. This report 
was issued last year | 


from hington 


s 


that will forbid 


riculture to issue more 


plant 





for the first time, 
coming in April, | 
and its purpose 

to farm 
ers generally with 
the intention of 
growers to plant 
cotton in 1923. This 
report was much 
misunderstood criticised, but nev- 
theless it approximation to 
the actual truth at that time. 

If by 
no more 
mistake is 
against the 
now private 
sorts of 
and we may 


Was 


acquaint 





MR. MOSS 


and 
was a close 
to have 
lear a 
will be 
interests. Right 
agencies are issuing all 
“intention to plant” reports, 
be quite sure that many of 
these have a bullish or bearish tinge 
as may best suit the interests of 
those promulgating them. As a cot- 
ton grower, I prefer to have my reports 
come from disinterested sources, and 
the Crop Reporting Board at Washing- 
ton has no interest other than to ar- | 
rive at and report the truth. 
After all said and done, let us 
forget that the truth about cotton, as 
about everything best, in the 
long run, for the grower, the manufac- 
and the consumer. Every fact, 
truth, bearing upon the cotton 
crop, present or prospective, I want. If 
you agree with me, write a note to your 
representative in Congress, and enclose 
this. B. L. MOSS. 


s 8 % 
Calendar 


Business Farmer’s 
page column 


(Concluded 

twenty found the annual gain to 
| be 105 bushels per acre—a of 64 
per cent over the unsprayed fields. The 
average of spraying was $4.74. 
This included labor, materials, and the 
wear and tear on machinery. 

There difficulty in the way 
of our getting this big increase in profits 
from potatoes and that difficulty lies in 
our failure to provide the machinery and 
the for doing the spraying. 
| It is now time for many of us to plant 

Trish potatoes and all of us should plant 

in a few weeks. Spraying is not a diffi- 
cult job—when we are prepared for it. 

Write the Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C., and ask for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1349, “Increasing the Potato 
Crop by Spraying.” 


V.—Topdress Small Grain 


act of Congress we 
reports of this 
being made 
farmer’s 


are 
kind, | 
that 


is not 
else, is 


turer 
eve ry 








from 3, 3) 3 


vcears, 


gain 


cost 


is only one 


materials 


experiments and the experi- 
ences of many farmers prove the 
advantage of applying nitrate of 
soda early. Too many of us put off 
making the applications so late that we 
fail to get the increased yields we could 
get from earlier applications, 


a aS 
n...S., 


In late February last year, Mr. 
Bruton of Montgomery County, 
top-dressed a part of his wheat field, 
using 100 pounds of nitrate of soda. 
From that part of the field, he harvested 
10% bushels of grain while he only got 
five bushels from the part that was not 
top-dressed. The higher yield of 
also of better quality than the 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
increased yield of 330 pounds 
This is a worth while increase, 


was, 


an 
of grain. 
is it not? 


gave 


nitrate of soda 


where 


But we all know how 
makes heavier yields the land 
needs nitrogen. The lesson all need 
to be taught is suggested more by the 
time of application made by Mr. Bruton 


we 


than by the more than 100 per cent 
yield it made. We too often delay until 
late March or April before making ni- 


trogenous top-dressings to small grain, 
for the reason that we do not order the 





(27) 26 


“STANDARD” 


POLARINE MOTOR OILS 
fer “Yractor Lubrication 


P L 

CA Tractors takes time te 

needs Especially oil, if ame si to keep her fit. A 
are simple 



















































L sorts of things can happen to a team 
But a 
Gas, oil and spark. 


and it takes time to cure them. 


correctly oiled beaging never wears out. The 
right oil or grease—the right quantity—re- 
newed as it is used up, will keep your tractor 
going from morning till night, day in and 
day out. 

“Standard” Polarine lubricants—oils and 
greases both—are distilled and refined to stand 
the heavy duty. There is a correct consistency 
for each type of engine and each cup or bear- 
ing. Consult your dealer’s ““Standard”’ Polar- 
ine Chart and ask his advice. He’ll show you 
just what to use for best results with your type 
Standard-ize your lubrication. 


of tractor. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NewJersey) 
Baltimore, Md. 


+ 


\ 








“STANDARD” OIL PRODUCTS 


FOR EVERY JOB ON EVERY FARM 











“Standard” Gasoline “Standard” Incubator Oil 

“Standard” Polarine Motor Oils “Standard” Mica Axle Grease 

“Standard” Polarine Greases “Standard” Eureka Harness Oil 
“Standard” Separator Oil 


“Standard”? Nuso Flushing Oil 
“Standard” Pentra Oil 
“Standard”’ Kerosene 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


FOR SALE 


Strawberry Plants (Spring Delivery) Com- 
mercial Varieties, Well Rooted, 1923 Growth 


Kellogg's at $4.95 per 


“Standard” Liquid Gloss 
“Standard” Household Oil 











Heflin’s Early Improved, Premier, Big Joe, etc., 


1,000, f. o. b. here. 
Garden varieties, 
Post Prepaid. 


New York, Big Late and Bubach, at 95c per 100, Parcel 
Let us have your inquiry for the above 


or any other varieties you prefer 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Va. 














yr 
{ ORIGINATOR 


“OVER THE TOP” COTTON! 


Jackson’s OVER THE TOP COTTON is registered with the Georgia 
3reeders’ Association, recommended by the State College of Agriculture 
and State Bureau of Entomology as one of the best and earliest varieties 
to grow under weevil conditions and is the only extra early cotton to have 
1 1-16 inch staple. By constayt and scientific selection this cotton has 
been brought to its present high standard. These seed are culled, graded 
and put up in new 100-pound bags. Prices: per bushel $3.90; per bag 


$10.00; 50 bushel lots $2.75; 100 bushel lots $2.50. 
Hogansville, Ga. 


J. HOPE JACKSON, 
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fertilizer on time. 











 jrors HI re SWEET GLOVE 
$8.00 bushel 
Seed Peanuts |) Mn iis. 25% 
F St k Kentucky ei Grass, cae Si se 
rm oc Cane Seed 1.00. Kaffir, $1 
a ers Top, $2 Milo, $1.50. Timothy, $3. 50. ‘Timothy 
Alabama or North Carolina runners, $6.25 sack Clover, $5.00. Seed Corn, $2.00. Unhulled Clover, 
96 lbs.. f. o. b. here. Cas with order. No $3.50. We live where it grows 5 per cent discou! 
order accepted for less than 96 ibs. Shipped in on 5-bushel orders. Ship from several wareho 
new burlap bags. and @ave you creight. Retietnction or MONDE BOR K. 
GOFF MERCANTILE Co., Order from is ad or as or samples, t get 
er in peeve ther advance, and fi] 
| (ae $50,000) Enterprise, Alabama || 7°U5, oo ; 
ont EIeER —D RAL 
ire See Raat Besos kth 





peyer reerre rs Pee errr esr? foTrviviyets ere ee ek, sredenedtie : 











OPEN-FORMULA 
FERTILIZERS 


——_— GUARANTEED ANALYS!S 


10-3-3 for Cotton 


ACID . 

AMMONIA: 
Fish 
Tankage 
Cyanamid 


POTASH 


a 


MANUFACTURED BY. 


N.B. JOSEY GUANO. Gc. 
WIL MINGTON.N.C. 














Knowing that we are offering Fertilizer of the hig 
est quality, we want you to see some of our different 
mixtures, one of the 30 different 
appears above 


mixtures we make 


One of these thirty will suit you. 


Write Us for Prices 
Terms: C. O. D. 

















ARE YOU 
READY 


coming threshing 
two pieces of farm 
you a thre 


season ? 
machin- 
hing 


for the 
Here are 
ery that wil give 
fit second to none. 


A FRICK Thresher *:° FRICK Tractor 


A Model A No. 1 Outfit 


For individual use and custom threshing too — easy to move — a 
speedy outfit. 


Ouc- 


Ask for our new folder covering the Frick Line 


Write Nearest Office 


FRICK CO., Inc. 


COLUMBIA, 
S. C. 


SALISBURY, 
N. C. 





| der cully 











FE ARQUHAR SAWMILLS— 


Convert your timber into market- 


able lumber. Farquhar Sawmills 

are simple in design, easy to operate, 

strong and dependable, efficient, and 

do accurate cutting. They MAKE 
: MONEY : out of logs. 

Ask for iSeieaiiall on Sawmill Machinery and Farquhar Dependable 
Steam Power-Locomotive or “Slab Burner” Rigs. Both Sawmill and Engine 
built in sizes to meet every requirement. Also Dairy Boilers, Grain and 
Bean Threshers and Cider Presses. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 








Box 619 YORK, PA. 


Pyersee ee ere: pot ee FT errr 








The Progressive Farmer 


Tobacco Growers, Listen! 


Facts About Production, Consumption and 
Dangers to Consider Now 


By E. G. MCSS 


T IS well for the farmers at the first 
[«: each year to take an inventory of 
the work —at least 
take back over what has 
been done, as individuals and 
lectively. In order 

to do this 


gently, it is meces- 


previous year’s 
time to look 
both col- 


intelli- 


b« fore 
tatistics of 


to have 


production and con- 
sum i i i 
particular 

with farmers  pro- 
ducing a specialized 


MR. crop like tobacco, 


There is 


tobacco of 


MOSS 
‘rr of producing 
the 


always dange 
more certain types than 
consume at prices prodtable 
This is 
when Vir 
buik of the 

United States, there 

oductio1 t ner 
the nded, 
low 
object of 


trade will 
to the gr 
Even in colonial days, 
Maryland produced the 
grown in the 
for pr 


ower. nothing new. 
rinia and 
crop 
was 
a tendency 
ore rapidly than 

causing prices. 

a constant 


very 


eh vain efforts to ret 
tion by such devices 
limiting production, 
One 
ndency to pre duce z ry lat “Top 
acreage that is suitable for 
that the folks in 


reason 


the large 
tobacco, and 


never 


owing 


hear of the fail- 


tobacco, but are 


new territory 

ures of tho 
nstantly 

hundred 


e who grow 

1 
make 
the 
acre 


hearing of men who 


dollars per 
the high 


veral acre on 

PY ° 
which is 
the crop, 


stressed. 


backed by 
tlue of but the cost per acre 
not 
Let us now ask ourselves three import; 
nt questions: 

“1, What are the 
the production of 
red tobacco?” 


outstanding facts 


rout right or flue- 
expanded won- 


irs. A 


Pre ye TeS- 


production has 
during tl 

number of the readers of 
sive Farmer can easily 
all the flue-cured tobacco grown in the 
world was grown in just a few counties 
in the Old Belt of Virginia and North 
Carolina, while now it is being grown in 
2t least 75 per cent of the counties of 
North Carolina. South Carolina is now 
large producer of this type, and 
the industry as 
she can men of experi- 
and handle the crop, 
northern counties of 


This 
few yei 
The 
nber 


1e past 


remen when 


also a 
developing 


get 


Georgia is 
rapidly as 
ence to cultivate 
while some of the 
Florida are making strenuous efforts to 
get into the game. - So after all, the 
total production is what counts. In ad- 
Burley, Maryland and Turkish 
are being in considerable 
quantities in the manufacture of cigar- 
ettes and pipe tobaccos. This, of course, 
lessens the demand for the tyne in which 
interested. The amount of flue- 
bright tobacco produced, -by 


dition to 


tobaccos used 


We are 

cured or 

has been as follows :— 
618,000,000 pounds 
356,000,000 pounds 
418,278,000 pounds 
560,000,000 pounds 


years, 


952, 278,000 pounds 

4-year "488,069,500 pounds 

In 1923 the bright flue-cured belt of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia produced around 560,- 
000,000 pounds, or nearly 38 per cent of 
the total tobacco crop of the United 
States. This was next to the largest 
crop ever produced. Of this amount, 
North - Carolina produced 386,000,000 
peunds, or a fraction over 68 per cent 
of the total flue-cured. 

“2. What about the demand for this 
type of tobacco?” 

It is impossible to answer definitely, 
but even with the large increase in con- 
sumption of cigarettes, this possible de- 


average 


mand has been, variously estimated from, 


< 


“ ports of all 


400,000,000 to 450,000,000 pow 
this demand h 
reached this DP int. Georgia pr 
duced in 1923 11,237,000 pounds. South 
meet Ne in 1923 74,460,000 
These figures were inc 
estimated production of 
sonable to expect Sou 
rgia, Florida, and Easter 
increase the acr 
hacco on account of the 
d with fa vorable 
all probability 
Tle increased 
factured cigarettes 
cade has been 
features of the 
only 8 billion 
f-ctured for domestic 
12 years later, 55 billions, and it 
ited that the consu i ! 
States for 1923 
These 
the use of cizarctte 
I r1embered 
go into the 
that 
y its propo 
also that 
tobacco 


lly, and 


Carolina 
, 
unds, 
re total 

is rea 


luded in 


irolina to 
1 
seasons 


do SO, 


consumption 
during t 
one of the inding 
In +1910, 


iretfes we ininu 


tobacco 
cia: 


con m ) in 


approximated 65 


figures show a 


the 


the begi: 1923, the ex- 
rts of tobacco 


ining of 
were not kept by 
neult to get 
amount of 


types, 
com- 
tlue- 
for 
1923, 
pounds of 
cured tobacco. The total ex- 
types for the same period 
were 425,000,000 pounds, compared with 
393,000,000 for 1922. 

“3. What abont the danger of over- 
bright tobacco in 


neequently it is- di 
ible data of the 
red tobacco exported. 
11 months 

we exported 


However, 
ending November, 

148,671,194 
bright flue 


production of our 
1924?” 

a maximum estimated demand 
‘ound 450.000,000 pounds annually 
production for the 
years of 488,000,000 « pounds, it 
me the time will soon come 
surplus will be more t 
will want to carry. 
may expect 
will not be favorable to 
er—nor to the 
and depending on the tobacco 
grower for a profitable business. 


average piust 
seems to 
the 
t' trade 
that time 
tion 
fo 


when lan 


comes we a reAc- 
the 
men wo 


which 
business 
are ti ing 


The expansion in new territory is going 
until reaction takes 
place, and it is impossible for anyone to 
guess when that time is coming. In the 
spring of 1920, even the most conserva- 
tive bankers took the position that a 
big everything would sell at 
profitable prices. Then with everybody 
feeling that’ way and encouraging the 
farmers to produce to the limit, which 
they did, the The only 
farmer who came out whole from that 
year’s operation was the who did 
safe and conservative farming, which 
consisted .of producing his supplies first 
and then his money crop. 


to continue such a 


crop of 


crash came. 


one 


If all the tobacco farmers were in po- 
sition to carry their surplus tobacco 
rather than sell it to some one else to 
carry for them, they would not have to 
worry so much over one or two big 
because they could sell to the 
trade just what they wanted at fair 
prices and hold the carry-over until a 
year in which production was reduced. 

But that is not Let's 
play safe in 1924. 

Ss 3% 

bp AFERIMEN eS at the New Jersey 

station show the Irish potatoes fer- 
tilized with nitrate of soda scab much 
more than when fertilized with sulphate 
of ammonia. Where nitrate of soda was 
used, only 20 per cent of the tubers were 
free of this disease, as compared to 
42 per cent when sulphate of ammonia 


re the fertilizer, used. Jead salam yaaonm 


crops 


the situation. 
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One of the 
Points of 
Ledbetter 
Superiority 

— the exclusive pat- 
ented FORCE FEED, 
one seed at a ime, 
without skipping. 


LEDBETTER 


“ONE-SEED” 


PLANTER 


Plants cotton, one seed at a time, uni- 
formly spaced, from a bushel or muore to 
the acre without bunching, down to a 
bushel to six acres without skips 

Plants all row crops accurately. If it’s 
not a Ledbetter, it’s not a One-Seed 
Planter. 


4 














See your Ledbetter deal- 
er or write for catalogue, 
prices and name of your 
dealer. 


Southern 
Plow Co. 












ONE HORSE 


fOWLER CULTIVATOR 


Does as much per day as two-horse 
tool and does it better. Kills grass and 
weeds. Plows crops listed, level or shor stone. 
One trip to the row, astride o: h the 
middles. Does not disturb roots, er 
cultivation hasten nga — RL 
cotton, corn, nae 

and truck crops. ht ce deede. Pwidely 
a Was he necks Olle whee 


Harriman Mfg. Compan 
| Saccloes Bl, Cosreea 











$5 to $25 
Lb peur wet yi rep- 
as of the largest. 
estand a nown ae tailors. 
We furnish complete compte on it an 
full instructions about ted es and prices. 
one og | at $18. 60, 00, 





aweek. Spare te $25 daily 

Send a postal or peg Ad details. No ebtigntlon. 
AMERICAN WOOLEN wns co 

Dept. 2044+ HICAGO, mL. 

















Get a Genuine pe 85 


H &Z Distributor—now 


Low bargain price 
for short time to 
close out stock, Rig- 
id steel frame, axle 
and hoe standards; bi 
capacity hop per ‘vith 
stirrer; wide tire wheel; 
sows 100 to 1500 Ibs., 
any fertilizer per acre. Shipped direct on receipt 
of money order or check. Money back if not 
satisfied. Write for descriptive circular. 





HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., Belleville, Pa. 


ANESEED 


Sudan $4.00; Millet $1.00; Renweny Blve 
Grass $3 50. Other fleld seeds at big sav- 
ings. 5% discount on 5 bushel orders. We 














buy in carlots at big savings which we pass 

on to the consumer. Guarantee satisfaction 
or money back. Order directly from ad or write 
fer samples. MEIER GRAIN & PRODUCE CO., 
Dept. PF, Salina, Kansas. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil famp that that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it: Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 













| How Southerners Lived in the 


60’s and 70's 


wuld turn t ugar, so the people 
made out well for sweets. I remembe1 
seeing my mother trying to get some mo- 
lasses out of a jug and finding she had 
a jug of sugar. 

For coffee the principal substitutes 
were wheat, rye, and dried sweet potatoes. 

No substitute was found for salt. 
Some was hauled from salt wells in 
the Virginia mountains and some made 
from boiled water from the Atlantic 
Ocean. Smokehouses had dirt floors and 
the bottom of such floors were taken 
up and put into water and let stand 
for a while, the water strained and boil- 
ed and used for salt. 

Maple wood was used for sole leather. 
It was soon found that wood. did not 
wear as long as leather, and the wood 
was taken to the blacksmith shop and 
a strip of iron was put on the edge. 
Then they would last longer than the 
sole leather. The top of the shoe was 
made of home tanned leather, of which 
the supply was about equal to the de- 
mand. The tops were tacked to the 
wooden bottom with the points of 
horse-shoe nails. My father had a black- 
smith shop on his farm during the years 
of the war. Horseshoes and nails were 
then made in the shops and also for a 
number of years after the war. The 
writer wore wood-bottom shoes for four 
or five years. The wood-bottom shoe 
was about the best substitute of any 
used during the war. 

The close of the war brought about 
great confusion in farm labor. A large 
number of former slaves left the farms. 
The soldiers came home too late to 
make a crop, so a very short crop was 
made in 1865. Prices were high. Corn 
sold for $8 to $10\per barrel, wheat $2.50 
a bushel. Very little cotton was made 
in my section (Wake County, N. C.), 
and there was none for sale but there 
were some old stocks of tobacco that 
were sold for big prices. 


The first new hat I ever remember 


owning was bought in 1865 at Franklin- 
ton for $2.50 and paid for with a bushel 
of wheat. That hat lasted a long time— 
about two or three times as long 

hat will last now. 

In 1866 labor was more plentiful. Men 
could be hired for from $7 to $10 per 
month for the whole year and women 
for 25 cents a day. \ny home that 
wanted a cook could get one. 

The principal implements on a farm 
then were a one-horse turning plow, 


gooseneck coulter for breaking new 


ground, grub hoe, weeding hoe and ax. 


Two and four-horse wagons were large- 
ly used, as a great deal of hauling had 
to be done. The nearest railroad sta- 


tion was 10 miles away. 

I think a larger per cent of people 
went to church in those days than now. 
Before the war there were some car- 
riages but over half the young people 
would ride horseback. Protracted meet- 
ing would often last two weeks, and 
rarely closed within a week. The 
mourner’s bench was used. Wheat straw 
was placed on the floor about the front 
to make it soft to kneel on. After a 
good long sermon the singing and pray- 
ing would continue from half an hour to 
an hour, and during almost every service 
there would be several persons shout- 
ing and the mourners could be heard 
praying and weeping for a hundred 
yards. 

Most country churches were not plas- 
tered or ceiled and had no stove or any 
way to heat the building, yet the peo- 
ple would go to preaching and sit for 
an hour in real cold weather. Most of 
the country stores before 1880 sold 
whiskey and there were a large num- 
ber of barrooms also, but few churches 
raised any objection to their members 
being engaged in the sale of whiskey or 
drinking it. T. ¥. ALLEN. 





Money make $250 to $500 per month. 


fae 8 al 1 OS nern Ports ave | 
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Boll Weevil Control 


May Be Assured by the Use of Niagara Cart Type 
Dusters and Calcium Arsenate 


Niagara Dusters and Calcium Arsenate are standards of quality and efficienty 
by which all other makes are judged. From the pioneer days of the fight against 
Boll Weevil by dusting, Niagara has been the first in the field with proper appli- 
ances for this work. The Cart Type Duster is cernstructed of aluminum for light- 
ness, but is strong enough to withstand the severe strain. All bearings, inchad- 
ing axles, are roller type and the entire lubrication is automatic. An exclusive 
feature is the adjustability of the arched 44-inch clearance axle to different widths 
of rows. Niagara also manufactures a superior type of hand operated Blower 
Gun and Mule Back Duster. 


Niagara Calcium Arsenate is recognized as the safest and most uniform poison 
fer Boll Weevil contrel purposes. 


Quick service is assured by a wide range of local distributing stations through- 
out the cotton belt. Write the nearest distributor listed below for our free book- 
let, giving detailed information: 


Moline-George Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Moline-Heoper Co., Memphis, Tenn. . 
Monroe Hardware Co., Monroe La. Geerge W. Speer, Anderson, S. C. 
Bedsole-Colvin Drug Co., Mobile, Ala. Planters Product & Storage Co., Flor- 
Durr Drug Co., Montgomery, Ala. ence, S. C. 

H. G. Waring, Pinehurst, N. od 


Distributors of 


+», Magara 


Cote States Fertilizer Ce., Macon, 







vi _ COTTON DUSTERS 


Ahenatastwed by > 


- Mi fagara SPRAYER COMPANY 


MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 


























You have before yon s a great opportunity in 1924. Roger Babson, the 
great statistician, says that the South is baghening the qpratent and most 
prosperous era of its history. 

"Hastings ” Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, ‘“The Standard of the South,’’ will 
_ uce as ye as your land, climate and cultivation will possibly allow. 

e 





re are no better grown. Take fuli advantage of your land this year. 
It will pay you well, 

Hastings’ big new 1924 Catalog is the guide to garden and farm success— 
the greatest Seed Book ever published for the South, We want you to 
have it free. Write for it today. 

H. G. HASTINGS CO. 
ATLANTA The South's Seedsmen GEORGIA 











GROW A GOOD GARDEN THIS YEAR 
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Fence 


ip sa longer a fence lasts; the 
less it costs per year. On this 
basis, Anthony Fence is the most 
economical fence. At the same 
time, it affords utmost protection 
to stock and crops and renders a 
never -failing, every-day, depend- 
able service—at little or no up- 
keep outlay. 


SECTION 
T-STEEL 


a “p 


—. 


Hang your fence on Arrow T-Steel 
Fence Posts and secure stronger, 
straighter, better fences. Larger an- 
chor plates lock the post firmly into 
the ground. Frequent notches per- 
mit every line wire to be attached. 





























At dealers everywhere. 









































vi Families Who Want to In- 
crease Their Earnings 


A few more families are offered the opportunity to increase their 
earnings and better their living conditions by learning to make 
artificial silk in this large, modern plant. 


We have limited openings for quick, intelligent girls between 16 
and 24 years, bit families of 3 or more workers are espectally wented, 
Healthy boys and girls over 16, young men and women aad a 
limited number of adults are offered permanent positions at 

light, pleasant work. No experience necessary. No lint or 

ust. Plant and city have very high health rate. Do 

not call—write for particulars and application blank. 
Mention number wanting employment, also name 
of this paper. 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, HOPEWELL, VA. 

































































Send for sensational fence 
bargains. Seve money on every rod. Sold 
Direct rom our ectosies e. ‘ou at 





Hog, Field, Poultry, Lawn 
irl 


eoak, 


ishing and \ 
Supplies ‘tonal 
Prints 3¢445¢ each 4 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


LOLLAR’S 


at styles of fence, 
Write today for FREE Fence digest 
af Shay! aot hae co. 
ence Makers for ever 
RO.BOX 71 Box 341-G, Ottawa, Kar 
BiIRMINGHAM.ALA. Ill., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Write Ne wy 























Ad iress. 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 7 





RIVERSIDE 


-=BABY 
Chicks 


Diarrhea as determined by 
our blood testing. Seven best 
breeds for money making. 
Ready toship now. Capacity 
85,000 chicks per week. 
st charges prepaid. Live 
livery guaranteed. Get our 
handsomely illustrated Sales 
Book. A wonderful human 
interest story in pictures, 
giving helpfu 
copy f ready. 


Riverside Poultry Farm, °°: 


el 


Day Old Chicks will be ready for shipmont Jan. 20. 
Thousands and Thousands of 


BABY WHITE LEGHORNS 


265 to 300. ae, rem. Youngs exhibition 
Have won ev competed for at Mel- 
y Fair ‘aay two and every ribbon 


ne. 


From our highest quality 
stock, selected and mated 
for large egg production, 
hatched only from fowls 
free of Bacillary White 


. . Ferris’ 
strain. 
b 2 years 


several ribt tate Fair, 1923 
Won several ribt and silver cup at Che 
Over 3,000 laying ns tch eggs fror 


sterfield. 


‘arcel 


“EVANS- COVINGTON POULTRY FARM, 
Bennettsville, S. C. 

advice. Your 

Itis Free. 

















Members International Baby Natok Auectation 
TERGEGGRS 








Quality White Leghorn Chicks 


World's ¢ 
kind. 
every week 
500, $62; 
delivery 1aran ‘ 
with deposit only $1 


Fain Trading Co., 


o 
Reds, Wryancdottes, 
mas and JERSEY 
our prices 
Live Arrival 


Immedia te 
i ed. Send catalogue 
ANTHONY H. MOSS 

Morris Plains, New Jersey. 


hardy, healthy 
lease. Hatch 
0, $18; 250, $33; 
100 per cent live 
any future date 


d's greatest layers, the husky 
They int ay Sure to 1 Box A-), 





Lancaster Chicks aay ¢ You the weve 


4 os 


& SS 


per hundred. 


Few Hundred Laying Hens, $1.50 each 


Edison, Ga. 





CHICKS! [5° 


Barred and White Rocks, 
Se each. White and Brown Leghorns and 


4. 





Reference, 1 
Sunnycrest Poultry Farm, Rt. =f ‘Menltagien, Ww. Va 


FROM CERTIFIED STOCK 
aive Delivery Guarentesd. 
Reds and White Wyandottes, r l 
Anconas, Natior Sele 
x 


R og books order, teas aster Fares Hatchery, Box 


Order from 
Huntington Natior 


this ad 


12, Lancaster, Ohio. 








id. Live Deli ti P 
ee e very Guaranteed. 8 Pure- 
ty eed 


. . 
Chicks From Prize Winners! 
Every flock is ¢ a: ly bred for highest type 
d heavy « t Birds from our 
© largest shov 
al attentio' 
ghorns. Purebred, 
i . e atalogue, You will 
rab wi get from us. 
E-SUCH > ‘POULTRY. FARM. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


arieties. Excellent Laying Strains, 
dT be pleased 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Lower End of Terrace Washes 


OME oy my terraces 

deep gully made by a branch and all 
their lower ends are becoming 
How can I stop this?” 

This should 
have been prevented 
and ‘plans to this end 
made when the ter- 
race was made, 
There are several 
ways by which this 
trouble may be 
largely overcome, 
even now. Different 
gullies require dif- 
ferent treatment. A slight wash, espec- 
ially if not deep, may be stopped by a 
combination of brush or wire held down 
by stakes or posts. See Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1234. Plant honeysuckle or kudzu. 
Make a spillway of large sewer-pipe, 
smokestack or of boards. Do not give 
too much fall where a terrace empties 
and if possible make it wider for several 
yards back of its mouth. 


emply mto a 


gullies. 


wash 


MR. NEWMAN 


Fertilizing Cowpeas 
HAVE a well-fertilized field that was 
in cotton last year, and I want to put 

in peas this year.. Should I inoculate 
the peas and leave the fertilizer off, or 
fertilize and leave the inoculation off? 
Where can I get material for inocu- 
lation? 

Your soil is almost sure to be inocu- 
lated for cowpeas, since this crop has 
been grown in Rutherford County for 
many years. If they have done well in 
the past in this field, inoculation is un- 
necessary. We would, however, use not 
less than 200 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre. Lime may be the greatest 
need of this soil, and our advice is that 
you apply not less than 1,000 pounds of 
ground limestone per acre. 


Crape Myrtles for Mountain 


Sections 

ILL crape myrtle grow im our 
Western North Carolina moun- 
tain country? Where can I buy them?” 


While crape myrtles reach their high- 


est perfection in warmer climates, we 
believe it not less worth while for our 
readers to grow them even in our moun- 
tain sections. While through 
Marion, 40 miles east of Asheville, last 
summer, we noticed some remarkably 
beautiful and well-grown crape myrtles 
in full bloom against the mountain hori- 
zon. 

You will find myrtles adver- 
tised in the catalogues of nearly all the 
leading nurserymen who advertise in 
The Progressive Farmer either under 
the common English name of crape myr- 
tle or under the scientific name “lager- 
stroemia.” 


passing 


crape 


Responsibility for Damage 
By Dogs 


TRAY dogs and neighbors’ dogs have 

killed my chickens. A neighbor's dog 
with rabies bit my cow and calf, What 
recourse have I under the North Caro- 
lina law? 

A person is liable for damages caused 
by his dogs running at large. One whose 
chickens have been killed by another’s 
dogs would have a right to recover the 
value of the chickens in a_ suit brought 
for that purpose unless, of course, the 
owner of the dog could show that after 
the exercise of due care and caution, 
the dogs had escaped from confinement 
and that they were at large through no 
fault or neglect of his. The same rule 
would apply to a dog with rabies ex- 
cept that a dog owner is not responsible 
for the dog’s having rabies, but he would 
be responsible if he carelessly, know- 
ingly or negligently permitted a dog so 
infected to run at large. 


Keep Fish Meal and Meat 
Meal Dry 


OW can I keep fish meal and meat 

meal fresh? 

Both are supposed to be dried to a 
moisture content of less than 9 per cent, 
and, if stored in a dry place, will keep 
indefinitely, either in sack or bin. They 
will, however, absorb moisture and if 
exposed to excessive dampness will de- 


teriorate rapidly. W. W. SHAY. 





OLLOWING 
South Carolina 


this month and nest: 


12—Corn and Cotton Wireworm. 
40—Swine Husbandry. 
41—Marketing Farm Timber 
42—Home Gardening in S. C 
43—Tobacco Culture 
44—Fighting the Boll 
tures and Fencing 
45—Peanuts 


Weevil with 


21i—Wire Fence Construction. 
23—The Spring 
5—Orchard ying. 
26—Codperative Marketing of Farm Pr 


System for a Sow and Two 
Selling 
Cotton fe ¢ Weevil 
Conditions. 
34—Deve lox ying the 
try 


Sel 


1 ction, Bed- 
ntrol. 


izer. 


ing ‘Fertil 


161—The sn Worm of Corn. 
201—Creosoting Fence Posts. 


wish, all you have 


mail to 


Write 


the 
Clemson 


following, and 
College, S. C. 


In accordance with 


mark in the above list. Yours very truly, 





Valuable Bulletins Free to South Carolina Readers 


is a list of free bulletins, 
Agricultural Extension 


Extension Service Bulletins 


Circulars 


Information Cards 


Experiment Station Bulletins 


In order to 4 such of the above free bulletins, 
to do.ts to put an X-mark opposite 
circulars you need most (not more than 
Agric ultural Edito 
very plainly. 


the announcement 
I will th ant you to send me the bulletins, circulars, etc., 


circulars, etc., issued by the 


that will help farmers 


Service 


Farming Under Boll Weevil 
tions. 

Cotton 
Soil Imy 
Production. 
The Sweet 


Condi- 


Varieties. 
rovement and Economie Cr: 
Potato Industry, 


—Poultry Raising in South Carolir 


Production and Care of Cre 
Shipment, 
Crop Rotations for Piedmont 
ties. 
{0—Crop Rotations for Eastern 
e ‘counties. 
for Head L 
for Cabbage 
obacco Wild Fire and Black 


Carolina. 


ttuce 


56—Lawns for South 


Home Orchard. 
Feeding Dairy Cattle 
Feeding Dairy Calves 
Fymigating Stored Grain. 
~Home-made, Steam 
phur Wash. 


1 ) T e 


Lime-st 


boiled, 


213—Rotations 


216—Velvet Be 


for Weaning Pigs 
ans for Dairy C 


ows 


circulars, 
the names 


four or heey: we should say), fill in 
State Extension Servic 
TREE, igsctecssccst 


in The Progressive Farmer, 
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February 23, 1924 


Truly Beautiful New 
SLENDERIZING 


Organdie Trim 


VOILE 





































Be one of thelucky 
ones to get th 
stunninglybeauti- 
ful Organdie and 
Volle Dress at 
this amazingly 
low price by 
rushing your Te- 
quest now! You 
nay never see 
this offer again. gx 
Pretty new 
pattern. 
Dark back- 
ground 
material 
and perfect 
workman- 
ship—a bargata 
that seems too 
goodto be true! 


Send No 
Money 
Desutifelty’ made from 
ft, sheer voile 
wit th nc wel designed 
pattern on dark back. 
ground in choice of 
avored colors. The 
surplice type collar is 
et 


vestee A truly 
elenderizing model.— 
but comes in regular 
sizes as we! % 
No money now—pay onl: 
on arrival $3 OY and, 
postage. Money back 

are not delighted. RB 


[a an dak "Claherounda. 

INTERNATIONAL 
L ORDER CO. 

Dept. £8657 Chicago 


a 
Money Back 
Guaranteed 





The Very Latest 












ay Style— 
aaa” Astrakhan 


2 Coatee 
ay Model 
Dress with 


Pleated 
Skirt 
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c. 0. D. 


the season. 
master Semener s 
prize-winning master- 
Piece. Exceilently a 
of finest quality Navy 
Blue ) Batret Telit Weave 
the best wearing 

and most fashionab| 
te: toda: Becoming 














way. 
to all es and figures. 
y Regular Coatee Style with 
— skirt. ovelty 
mackie and King ‘*‘Tut’’ 
cufts. Trimmed with As- 


Send No. Money 


But rush your order pout 
Give us Name 

. We will shipt the 
dress by" parcel a 









package arrives. 
en examine the dress i in your own home. 


will refund every 
; Lucille Mardine & Co. 


66 S&S. Halsted Street 
ouk 133 Chica: 








Silk Lined and Padded 


$15 Genuine Imported Russian Fox Fur 
Scarf only Buy your Furs from 
the Importers and get written Gold 
Bond guar: antes 0 of qua ality. The lowest 
pricesin U. Nota ‘“‘choker’’—but 48 
inches long, 21 6 inches wide, silk lined, 
interlined and padded. Varm, stylish, 
dressy. Covers you all over like a cape. 


any Seasons’ Wear! 








- Long, silken-lustre extrathick Russian Fox Fur, animal 


ead, great big bushy tail, novelty chain fastener” Weas 
it loose over shoulders or closed at neck. Nothing else 
las tsfor yearslikerich, genuine Fur! 


Don't Send a Penny! 
Fe convince you here {fs the biggest fur b in in yeara, 
eied after ond pag.” Pay postin ueeit “rar sig value. os 
. Simaply postage 
Te Biafe color: Brown Fox or Black Wolf. Rush order today 
‘ 


orters, Tr rept 
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Lupe 
ALAS 


Dear Editor: 








These two incidents occurred in my own 
family. Do you think they are good enough 
for “Pickins”? 

Ann’s mother had been telling her the 
story of Joan of Arc. “And so at last they 
tied her to the stake, and burned her. Wasn't 
that dreadful?” she finished. 

Ann nodded. She seemed very much im 
pressed. That night her father said some 


face lighted with interest. 

“Oh, mother,” she cried, “was that the 
one they tied to the beef?” 

Sara’s two aunts were trying to get her 
to say which one she loved more. “Go 
on and tell us,” urged Aunt Ellen, “d 
you love me or Aunt Rose more?” 

Sara hesitated, then she said desperately, 
“T’'m afraid to say. I might make Aunt 
Rose mad!’ 

MRS. GEORGE W. WRIGHT, 
River Bottom Farm, R. 3, Box 90. 
Sumner County, Tenn. 


LACKED FORETHOUGHT 


“T dont like these photographs at all,” 
he said. “I look like a monkey.” 

With a glance of lofty disdain the photog- 
rapher replied as he turned back to his 
work. “You should have thought of that 
before you had them taken.’’—Selected. 


WE KNOW HOW HE FELT 


A rickety flivver chugged down the street 
faster than the cop thought the owner ought 
to be driving. The cop signalled him to stop, 
but the flivver kept on going. 

After a pursuit, the cop demanded angrily: 
“What’s the idea? Why didn’t you stop 
when I told you to?” 

“Well,” answered the man, “it seemed a 
shame to stop after I spent two hours gettin’ 
the ol’ bus started.” 

It is reported the cop let him go. 


EXPLAINED 


Grandmother had come to visit her son, 
the pastor, and Mary, her five-year-old 
granddaughter, was entertaining her with 
the story of a wonderful dog. 

Mary: “And the dog flew and _ f-l-e-w 
and f-l-e-e-w away into the sky.” 
Grandmother (reprovingly): ‘Now, Mary 
tell it rightly. You know a dog can’t fly.” 
Mary (triumphantly): “Oh, yes, grand- 
mother, that dog could fly; it was a bird 
dog.” 


NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 


One night at a theatre some scenery took 
fire and the smell of burning material alarm- 
ed the audience, reports Chicago Daily News. 
A panic seemed imminent, when a comedian 
appeared on the stage. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “Compose 
yourselves. There is no danger.” 

The audience did not seem reassured. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” continued the 
comedian, rising t6 the occasion, “confound 
it all; do you think if there was any danger 
I'd be here?” 

The panic collapsed. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Copyright, 1924, by 
By eS Alley — Bell Syndicate, Inc. 


WHEW!! I KIN STAN’ 
UP LAK A MAN EN TAKE 
EZ MUCH CUSSIN’ EZ 
ENNY-BODY, BUT EF ENNY 
SHOOTIN’ STAHTS , DEN DEY 
| HAS T’ ‘ScusE ME!! 























ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

A po-liceman shot a man fo’ times en 
he got well, but ef he'd jes’ shot at me 
fo’ times I’d a bin sickly de res’ 0’ mah 
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thing about Kemal Pasha. Suddenly Ann’s 
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Combined Cotton 


and Corn Pianters 
with 


“Single Seed” 


























































Drop the desired amount of cotton seed right where 
it will produce the biggest yield with no waste of seed 
—no ground left unseeded—less labor chopping out 
required, by using 


John Deere Cotton Planters 


Every John Deere Combined Cotton and 
Corn Planter is equipped with a steel picker 
wheel with teeth shaped similar to those of 
aginsaw. These teeth pick out and drop 
the lintiest, fuzziest seed, one at a time, 
or more, if desired. Lint and trash are 
picked out with the seed—none left to ac- 
cumulate in the hopper. The seed is planted 
exactly in the way required for biggest 
yield. 

John Deere Cotton Planters also handle 
corn, sorghum, broom corn, peanuts and 
many other seeds. 

Standard sizes and ato~eaewen walk- 
ing, one-row and two-row riding. The No. 
149 Planter has crank drive, runner opener 
and knife coverers. No. 147 has shovel 
openers and coverers. Both planters can be furnished equipped with 
pea attachment for planting peas in the corn hill or alternately with 
the corn. Sold by John Deere dealers. 

Plant your crop right for the biggest yields this season by using a 
John Deere. 


WRITE TODAY for free booklet describing 


, John Deere Cotton Planters. Address Jobn 
Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklet DD-63s. 


JOHN = DEE. 





John Deere Steel Picker 
eel for Cotton 











THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


































When horses or mules 
develop sores, _— galls, 
bleeding or bruised shoul- 
ders don't put them in 
pasture—put them in 


Lankford Collars. 






+ The Lankford Collar Heals 
While The Mule Works 


heals “y x.eping the sores clean, absorbing the 
corrupt matier discharged and by removing irritat- 
ing fricti It acts like a bandage. It is a hu- 
mane colla’ and a perfect pad all in one. It is 
open at the ‘throat and rolls back and forth with- 
out friction irritation as the load goes on and off 
Lankford Co.ion Collars are made of strong army 
duck cloth, ed with waxed thread, reinforced 
at points of wear with leather and stuffed with 
oily, curly lint and fibre of cotton. They are 


strong, long wearing and cost about one-third the 
price of leather collars. 


If your dealer does not carry Lank- 


ford Collars write us for in- 
formation and prices. 


COUCH BROTHERS MFG. CO. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Look for the trade 
mark below. It is on 
every venuine Lank- 
ford Cotton Collar. 








































a Dept. 243 131 Duane St. N. Y. Re SiuRUNG COMPANY, Ouh 200. 
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-SSssp GUARANTEED 


| ILLS 
With this High Grade Guaranteed STERLING Barber Outfit you can SAVE and 
EARN money being barber for your whole family and neighbors. A full 
finely finished, durable, serviceable outfit consisting of Close Cutting Cutlery 
Clippers, Full Size Barber Comb and Regulation Stee! Barber Shears. Fi 
CUTTING, TRIMMING, BOBBING HAIR, TRIMMING NECKS 
or for removing unsightly hair from face or under arms.) MOTHERS can SA’ 
MONEY and TIME cutting childrens hair A few hair cuts pays for 
Regular price $4.00, but to introduce our line, we are making a SPECIAL 
Send name and address) When outfit arrives, pay postman only $1.95 and postagay 
TRY OUTFIT FOR 30 DAYS 
ff dissatished, after this 30 Day Lage erp in ode ending, snl ones oat nt paid 
outht will be refunded. If you wish to save postage, send with ordes, 
4 janiee. Send for outfit today, 








VACUUM 

TUBE SET 
Can receive 100 Gh 
miles and more | 
Rush your name to 
learn how you can 
get a Vacuum Tube 
Radio Set ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Don't delay, write today for 
FREE RADIO PLAN 


HOME SUPPLY CO. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


BABY DUCKS AND BABY CHICKS SUse sem. seuecran 


Healthy, Husky STOCK! 


2/2 











































ad Reference: Farmers and Citizens Bank, Bucyrus, Ohlo. 
Prices on 50 100 300 500 1000 
Brown an B ° $7.00 $13.00 $38.00 $62.00 §120.00 
4) ANCONAS BLACK 
REDS. single an se comb 8.00 15.00 43.00 72.00 140.00 
BLUFF ORPIN¢ TONS 8.50 16.00 47.00 75.00 145.00 
) cents each, straight No order less than 25 
enta each, straight No order less than 15 
varieties eee pr ety —_— 


delivery guar~- 


b 
“LEMeRT HATCHERY. ‘Box 400, 


—— HIGH GRADE BABY CHICKS! 





rder 100 live 
LEMERT, OHIO. 








POSTPAID, LIVE DELIVERY GUARANTEE. $810 PER 100 AND UP. 
Varicties Number 50 100 1000 
8. C. White Leghorns $7.00 $13.00 $62.00 $120.00 $235.00 
Barred Rocks ani R. 1. Reds. grade A 8.09 15.09 72.50 145.00 785.00 
Barred Mocks. BR. I. Reds. grade AA 98.50 18.00 87.59 170.00 325.00 
White Wyandoties 9.50 18.00 
Mixed, for broilers 6.00 11.00 62.00 100.00 200.00 


Order direct from this 


Stamps & ppreciated 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, 


Wonderful pure-bred chicks hatched in a wonderful way 
C talogue free 










































































; t ] iT 75 4] 
ontinenta PRODUCTION BRED 
= GENUINE TANCRED STRAIN S. C. 
- CHICK 3 WHITE LEGHORNS 
= z This strain holds highest ~y pl vesante in 
4 Se ice « this country. Bred, trapnested at vedigreed 
3 rv : nineteen years for HIG Hi AVE R AG iE FLOCK 
- f a Pedi- = production Every chick sired pedigreed 
3 ow Beka Chicks, ny 4 Tancred male of KNOWN HE AY Y LAYING 
z2 wonderful advance- 3 ancestry Our prices are very low wv chicks 
- ment in the Baby = of Bais breeding and quality. re hicks $20 to 
2 Chick Industry, in © $40 per hundred. A hatch each Tuesday. 
= line with the foremost policies of the Continental = Order from this ad. Live delivery and satis- 
és atcheries. You get free range, purebred stock,also = faction guaranteed Re fe rences: First Nation- 
= Pedigreed Vitality Chicks from healthy parentage, 2 al Bank, Dunn, N A. G Ciiver, Exten 
= the kind you want, shipped when you want them. sion Poultryman, ale igh, N 
= Early Orders Safest and Best | Send for Free C catalog 
= P 1 y de! We are < 
= snemthara of tee ternational Baby Chick ck ‘Association. Con- « HOWARD FARMS, Dunn, N. = 
@ tinental Hatcheries in different localities offer service a s M } I. B. ( 
= convenience in shipping, under an intelligent centralized & ember . 
- tion, thut satisfies customers. Our handsome- & — - slatted 
= 4 og Biegtraied Baby hick Sales Book tella a human interest & ae Bo 
ey by C ‘ Gane bemeolt ta chor kfull of fewer: a 
fant ori ation of value to you. meares atch- «= 
= ery. nformation of val it’s Free. a BABY CHICKS From Pedigreed Money- 
= Conti: 1 Hatcheri al Offices — Making Stock 
- tinenta atc jen Sonera Set os The popular eties o Free from bacillary 
= Hatcheries at: Washington, Ga., Valdosta, Ga., Gonzales, = ite dia ee Ay by bl vcd mad by 
e 'ex., Memphis, Tenn., Polo, lil., Hamilton, Ont., Owego, = Stat t va ca. Peete nl 000 
= N. ¥., Plainfield, N. J., Toledo, O., and elsewhere. = ta es Hite Ex! gr ib reed 3 
Bove rent PU  ) 50 100 500 1,000 
iat id B. Leghorn $5.00 $15 $70 $135 
Be Reds. Buff O 
pi A ns 5.00 50 7 80 155 
White Wyandottes 5.50 10.00 18 85 165 
Mixed and Left-overs 3.50 6.50 12 57 110 
Only a penny more than i the or tdin ary kind 
Write for free commonsen catal prac tical 
and sim Prej li ed parcel post live de- 
guara eed 
Cc. A ato srt me Box 301, Knoxville, Tenn. 
pri Co i ember I 5 i 
Quality and Service." Catalogue Free, 
w iden} Hatchery « & Poultry Farm. 
aynesporo 7 
z = WHITE ARROW STRAIN | 
‘Single Comb White Leghorns 
BABY CHICKS From 200-Egg Hens The South's greatest laying strain. 
“ 000 chicks this season; any quantity 
Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stook. of hatching eggs Illustrated circulat 
White Wyandottes, White Rocks, Black Minorcas, 8 and prices gladly sent upon request 
©. White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, took your order now for spring delivery. 
White Orpingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, In- do it now and avoid being disappointed. 
dian Runner Ducks. $15 per 100 up. Live delivery WHITE ARROW FARMS ° 
guaranteed. Parcel post prepaid ° 
HATCHING EGGS—$8 per 100. Circular Free Cheraw, South Carolina. 




















GLEN fOCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, 
\..dgewood, New Jorsey. 
Southern orders filled from our breeding farm in 





















Maryland 
KENTUCKY CHICK S! PURE BRED CHICKS PAY BEST. My 
We are booking orders 
with a 10° deposit for ties, produce chicks that pa 
early delivery. Name the —— one grade the best. Low pric 
> exact week you want your uaranteed, Postpaid. Catalog Fr 
chicks. Our first hatch is tices HATCHERY Box 528. Linco! 
off February 2lst—so send in your order tarred 
po and Reds, $16 per 100 Brown and White 





s. $13 per 100. White Rocks, $18 per 100 
White Wyandottes, $18 per 100 We also have Light 
Brahmas, White and Buf Orpingtons, Black Minorcas 
and Black Langshans NTUCKY HATCHERY, 
352 W,. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 






: ey White Le Leghorn my Barred! Rock 
chicks now offered at prices that mean un- 
usual povings. Fi Fast growers. Book orders 

ie Write catalog and price list today . 
purenten | POULTRY eons 
Box 214 
eet eee 
























UTILITY, | rnd 
an PEDIGREE Hath 





18 leading varieties, from Hogan tested, free 







eye ede 
; harastied Nabob Quality,none bet- range flocks, Free delivery, special prices. 
Me gent uge re accival guar- Bank reference. REX POULTRY COMPANY, 
a with each} | DEPT.N. GLINTON, MO. 





reciated. 
Ga r,Ohio 


Extra Quality C H IC K S! 


Members International Baby Chick Association and 

















QUALITY Chicks « Foos 


46,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS. 15 varietics. Bes 
laying strains. Incubate 25,000 eggs daily. Catalog Free, 
Prewar prices. Free live delivery. 

Missouri Poultry Farms. Columbia, Mo. 











































Gell the best quality to be had Order from this 
ad or write for catalogue and see what our custom- 
ers say. Leghorns, 50, $8 0; 100, $16.00. Barred Big Value CHICKS 
BO. $10 50: os si9. so. Mixed’ broilers $11.00 ‘hun: Pure bred; highest quality; big eise; high 
aon Am AN ogy Sod ~ Pp moareaoh] ‘ oduction. Low price. Catal free 
dred. Have other breeds. Poultrymen are placing ee pro ogue le 
orders NOW; be business, order now and make money WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING GO., 
by getting the best from Dept. Gibsonburg, Okt. 
IDLEWILE FARM & HATCHERY, Wytheville, Va BABY, CHICKS A SPECIALTY 
elivery guaranteed Parcel f  . 
— prepaid. = also breeding 
UPERIOR CHICKS and eggs. Don't bay until mS aes oer 
postage ts riting The Heesler P ry F 
Samy and when writi ier Pou arm 
ading varieties of A» t Hatehery, Michigantown, Ind. 








r Cr SUPERIOR “chicke, 7. Ly 

.. stock. Lowest prices. wit’ 

A Prompt Cotivers. Send > bis Free 
illustrated catalogue. 





CHICKS All leading varieties. Hatched to live, 


from high egg producing strains. 100% 








Y live delivery guaranteed. Write for free catalogue 
.” Superior Poultry Co., Box Si Windsor, Mo and latest prices before ordering elsewhere, Bank 
reference. 








BUTLER CHICK HATCHERY, Box 48, Butler, Ind. 


Husky—BRISTOL CHICKS—Hardy 











PURE BRED CHICKS 


Postpaid to you. 100% live arrival. Bred- 
Leghorns: 




































to-lay strains. White or Brown Purebred White Lagheres. Best Rocks and 
50, $7; 100, $13; 500, $60. Barred Rhode Island Reds cc ted flocks, 
. C. Reds, Anconas: 50, $8; 100, §15; Free I trated soles. 
500, $70. Buff Orpingtons: 100, $16. White BRISTOL. ‘CHICK NATC ERY. 
Wyandottes, 100, $17. Silver Wyandottes, | Box P, Bristol, Va. 
Black Minorcas, $19; ae. 6 other 7: 
Jur 12th season. references. ree CHICKS:—Strong, healthy. From heavy 
Catalog. BOOTH FARMS, Box “pol. CLINTON, MO, layers. S. C. Tom Barron Eng. White Leg- 
horns, Brown Leghorns, 12c. Shepherd’s 
Anconas, 13c. Assorted chicks, 10c. Class 
q chicks only. 100% live delivery. Postpaid. 
No money down with order. Catalogue free. 
BEST QUALITY PEDIGREEO CHICKS BOS HATCHERY, Zeeland, Mich., Rt. 2P 
rote. Weeell only hi 





BLOOD-TESTED . CHICKS 


white diarrhea. Raise 100%. Purebred, 
e...5 laying strains of = Reds, Wyandottes and 
Leghorns. 


right. Cuslamee free. 
KNOXVILLE HATCHERY. 









Box A, Tena, 
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Artificial ea 


1 1S cOmparatli\y y i to ovtall 1C- 


aa] + } * sth 17 sar + r 1 
cessful ha Ss will 1D ) W 
reliah! t 

A Tellabie Ik 


erated according to directions der 
proper conditions. 

There are two general types of small 
oil heated incuba- 
tors, namely, hot wa- 
ter and hot air. 
When one has a 


good cellar or room 
with brick or cement 
walls a hot air ma- 
chine will be found 
easy to operate and 





a good _hatcher. 

MR. WOOD When the machine 
must be set in a wooden dwelling or 
building where the temperature varies 


suddenly, often a hot water machine will 
be found easier to operate. During the 
hot dry months the hot water machine 
generally gives better service the 
egg chamber and eggs do not dry out 
as rapidly. However, the experienced 
operator can successfully hatch with 
either machine under ail kinds of con- 


as 


ditions. 


| r 


Size to Purchase 


is not practical to purchase a ma- 
than 100 


less 


chine holding eggs. 
A smaller machine can be purchased, 
but it will cost as much to operate as a 
larger one, and there would not be 
enough chicks hatched at one time to 
warrant a brooder. It is as easy to care 
for 100 eggs as for 50. The size of the 
machine should be determined by the 
size of the flock and the number of 
chicks desired. 


Per Cent Hatch Expected 


OO many 
aged when every egg does not hatch, 
A survey of large commercial hatcheries 
last year, with a total capacity of over 
a million eggs, showed an average hatch 
of 50 per cent of the eggs set. Many 
hatches will run 60 per cent, 70 per cent, 
80 per cent, and in some cases 90 per 
cent, but 60 per cent is considered a good 
average. The egg breeds, such as the 
Leghorns and Anconas, will average a 
little better than the heavier breeds. 
Carefully selected white eggs should av- 
erage 65 to 70 per cent hatch during the 
breeding season. 


beginners become discour- 


It would not be possible to give di- 
rections for operating incubators in this 
column because different machines are 
operated differently. The principle of 
all machines is similar, but the methods 
somewhat different. 

The operator should have a copy of 
the manufacturer's directions for operat- 
ing the machine. If you haven't the di- 
rections, write to the company for them. 
Do not attempt to operate one make of 
machine by directions for another make. 
Read the directions carefully and follow 
them closely. It will be advisable to 
read the directions several times before 
starting, and to re-read them occasion- 
ally during the hatch. 


Unless one can and will take the time 
and _ patience to follow directions care- 
fully and consistently, artificial incuba- 
tion had better be left for others to do. 


Selecting Hatching Eggs 


UCCESS with hatching and brooding 

will be determined to a large extent 
by the parent stock. Only strong, vigor- 
ous, healthy, active stock should be used 
as breeders. Breeders should be given 
food regularly and should be made to 
exercise. Eggs should be collected at 
least once a day and preferably twice 
during cold or extremely warm weather. 
Nests should be kept clean and sanitary. 
Eggs should be kept in a cool dry room 
at a temperature below 70 degrees and 
above 40 degrees, if possible. The fresh- 
er the eggs the better the hatch. In the 
South, especially in the drier sections, 
eggs should not be saved more than two 
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The Progress 


Biggest Hatches 
Strong Chicks 


That'swhat you'll get with a Cham- 


pion Belle City Hatching Outfit. My 
nenbeskt “Hatching Facts”tclls 
how—gives newest ideas and quick- 
est ways to make poultry pay big with my 


$1 > Champion i) 1s 
—™ Belle City 
140 Egg Incubator 230 Egg 
Double Walls Fibre Board—Hot Water Cop- 
per Tank—Self-Regulated Safety Lamp— 
Thermometer & Holder—Egg Tester—Deep 
Nursery. $6.95 buys 140 Chick; $9.06 
buys 230 Chick Hot-Water Double Walled 
BelleCity Brooder. Save$ 1.95. Order both. 


140 Size Incubator and Brooder, — $18.95 
230 Size Incubator and Brooder, Only $29.95 


Express 

East of Rockies & allowed 
West. Lew Prices on 

Coaliand Oli Ca 
comewithcat- 
alog. With this G@uarane 
Hatc Outfit 
andmy Guide 
can make a big § 
besides sharing in my 


ive 


Farmer 











you 





the write today for m 
Hs tells an interesting a, —Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Incubator Co. Box 101‘ Racine, Wis. 












Brooders 


Coal Burning 
Self-regulating ; coal 
capacity for 24 to 
36 hours; powerful 
metal! bar regulator; 
four convenient 
sizes. Ask for Cir- 
cular No. 14. 


Oil Burning 
New. Improved. Lights with match; will not flare u 
or overflow; broods up to 500 chicks, See Circular! 
Complete New Incubator Catalog Ready 
Incubators 75 eggs capacity to 36,000. Write today. 


NEWTOWN GIANT INCUBATOR CORP, 
70 Warsaw St., Harrisonburg, Virginia 

















. foot 
o, 44, 








EGG 


Incubator 


up, air 
ready to run, tween, Dailt to teat tor 
Ry paid cane; Seep © hic! ot 


140 EGG INCUBATOR wit "BRODER $ $19. 15 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, ALONE, ONLY . 23.50 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, WITH BROODER 32.90 


30 days’ triel—money back if not O. K.—FREE Catalog 
lronclad inc .--Box81 Racine, Wis 








MAKE MONEY 
Puiling stumps for yourself 
and others with" Hercules” 
—the fastest, easiest op- 
potas oom ‘puller made. 


ag * or hand P30 Bown 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 








Finest bicycle bullt—44styles,colors 
ee st, Factory to yn =e 
lelivery, express id on 
free trial.Cas — 








Wool Coats---Almost Glen 


A To obtain 100,000 names of new cus- 
way! tomers for our great New Spring 
Bargain Catalog mailing list, we offer 
agenuine U.S wool coat, fine for 
hunting, camping, farm work, 
etc. Double stitched, 4 pock- 
ets, sizes 32 to 38. Reclaimed 
and in fine condition. Price 
$1.15 plus 20c for packing and 
postage. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Atlantic Stores, Dept. 55, P. 0. Box 1524 Atlanta, Georgia 


No @ Coup 








BROQDERS 
and INCUBATORS 


Buy direct from fac- 
tory and save mon: 
+. We pay express 

arges. Write to- 
day for freecatalog 
and new low prices. 


Inter-State Sales Co. 841 Ash St., Tipton, Ind. 

















Free— Goodyear Raincoat —Free 
OODYEAR MFG. CO., 

6612-R Gator Bidg., Kansas City 

is making an offer to send a handsome instesoat ‘o 

one person in each locality who will show and recom- 
mend it to friends. If you want one, write today. 


Pommty Miers, Guide 
sce San ae nt ad 
gcey FREE 
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weeks, and eggs not more than a week 
eld will be found be 

All eggs to be should be candled. 
Ht is sen to remember that size, color 


ierited, and like 








amcid Shape OI egg 
will produce like to a large extent. 


Neither extremely large eggs nor small 
eggs should be used for hatching. 

Because oi the fact that our egg grade 
requirements are becoming more strict, 
and our system of marketing has im- 
proved, we should at once improve the 
quality of the eggs produced. 

In selecting eggs for hatching from the 
white egg breeds, for example the Leg- 
herns, only snow white eggs should be 
used. From the brown eggs breeds, such 
as the Plymouth Rocks and Reds, uni- 
form brown eggs should be selected. 
An inferior colored egg will produce 
effspring producing inferior colored 
eggs. 

With either color, eggs should be se- 
lected of good shape, strong shells, free 
from ridges and other defects. 

When eggs have been shipped by par- 
cel post or express, it is well to allow 
ihem to rest at least twelve hours be- 
fore being set, in order that the content 
ei the eggs will become settled. 

Shipping Hatching Eggs 
Me paneer many of our readers are inter- 
ested in selling hatching eggs, a few 
reminders will not be out of place at 
this time. It is well to remember that 
the best advertisement you can have is 
a satished customer. 

Eggs may be shipped either by ex- 
press or parcel post. Parcel post will 
generally be found the more satisfactory 
ei the two. If a poultryman is going 
to ship many eggs he can well afford to 
purchase a sufficient number of come 
nercial hatching egg containers or ship- 
ping boxes. Fifteen eggs comprise the 
standard sitting. Boxes can be obtained 
holding 15 eggs, 30 eggs, or 50 eggs. 
rhe latter size is economical for ship- 
ping large orders. All boxes should be 
made up according to directions. Eggs 
should be candled and selected very 
carefully. In case an egg does not fill 
ihe compartment, enough excelsior or 
soit paper should be used to pack around 
it to prevent shaking. However, eggs 
should not be packed too tight. 

Package should be plainly addressed 
and taken to the office at a time when 
it will be shipped by best train without 
too long a stop-over. All eggs should be 
msured because clerks will take better 
care of them. 

A certain fair guarantee should be 
given and the shipper should remember 
that some eggs will be hurt enroute. 
All complaints should be promptly con- 
sidered and settlement made satisfactory 
io both parties. Price of eggs should 
be high enough to pay cost of package, 
te pay carrying charges, and to allow for 
some losses, at the same time netting a 
fair profit for quality'of eggs marketed. 

Hatching eggs can be successfully 
packed in market baskets, hampers, and 
bushel baskets. A bountiful supply of 
fine excelsior should be used and all 
eggs should be separated, that is, they 
should not touch each other. 

YS © 

Pecan Trees for Mile Posts 
THE Jefferson Davis Highway Memor- 
‘* ial Association proposes to use pecan 
trees as mile posts on the Jefferson Davis 
Highway from Richmond, Va., to Vicks- 
burg, Miss. The pecan is not only an 
excellent tree for nut production but pro- 
neces a fine shade tree, and if planted in 
#00d soil along roadways, and given the 
Proper attention in the way of cultiva- 
ion, fertilization, etc., there is no reason 
why an abundance of shade and nuts 
could not be produced. 

Many pecan trees have been planted 
along roadsides that never amounted to 
anything, simply because they were not 
placed in good soil, nor given fertiliza- 
tien and cultivation. The proposal of 
this association will be watched with 
much interest, because it is something 
new, and because of the great popularity 
the pecan has attained during the past 
decade. 
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And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 





This is the ¢ AROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Pusmet, covering North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advetfisers to use 
Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word @r advertising in the FARMERS’ BPXCHANGE 


ther editions of The Progressive 





se eeeeeeseeecees 100,000 


covertment and also rates for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive 

Varmer 

Edition— aes [Cireutation— weirs Covered— Farmers’ Exchange—| Livestock Display— 
Carolinas-Virginia. .. 100,0 c., 8. C., and Va... 8 cents per word 75 per inch 
pssiesipet Yaller.... 100, ose yy "Mis 8., , and Tenn... 8 cents per word 75 per inch 


Goorsia- Alabama. . 100,000 Ga. Fla., and te ee 
ex a Texas and S. Okla......... 
Combination rate—all four editions.............. 


75 per inch 
75 per inch 
.00 per inch 


6 cents per word 


$ 
8 cents per word $3 
$ 
26 cents per word! $1 








Each initial, number or amount counts as a word. State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
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FLOWERS 
Dahl re s d Gladioli. Finest grown, Sev- 
enty va rietic s Catalogue free Robert C. Young, 
c 


Greensbor: N 
KUDZU 
Write for Descriptive Booklet on Kudzu Plants and 
Prices. T. Kiyono, Crichton, Ala. 





, Se Plants pee sale, $15.00 per_ 1,000, delivere i. 
Ala 7 








| REAL ESTATE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fine cotton, tobacco and grain ae for sale or 
rent. Joel Layton, Lillington, N. 

For Sale.—2l1 acres. 1%4 mile town suitable, all pur- 
poses Mrs. J. H. Watts, Taylorsville 

















We want to communicate direct with parties " hay- 
ing large tracts of pine timber for sale. Write us, 
stating number of acres in tract of land, estimated 
number of feet of timber, nearest railroad station and 
your lowest price for land and timber. Carolina 
Land Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ideal location for small poultry farm. 100 acres on 
highway between Durham and Greensboro. Can 
subdivided to suit purchaser, Fine southern slopes, 
beautiful building sites; woods and cleared land with 
each location. Number of good springs. Near good 
schools and churches, also State High School. Prefer 
selling those interested in poultry. C, N. Parker, 
Efland, N. C. 








VIRGINIA 


Cotton, tobacco farms; sale or rent; by owner. 
Weiss, Emporia, Va. 


Hundred acres river land; house barn; good cot- 
ton land; rent or sell. Frank Bates, Ashland, Va. 

For Sale.—Farm of 231 acres in Chesterfield Coun- 
ty Virginia. Grow cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts and 
other crops Write for particulars E. M. Collier, 
Rt. 3, Petersburg, Va 


Farm Bargain Sixty-five acres_ good level land; 
forty cleared, balance in wood and timber; suitable 

















for corn, tobacco or cotton. Six room house, in need 
of some repairs. Three miles from county seat, on 
state highway Price $2,000; part on time Ww. 8. 
Blunton, Box 172, Farmville, Va 

Farm for Sale 250 acres, 7 room house recently 
remodeled, fine condition. Barns, stables and_ all 
necessary ut house Situated practically on Na 
tional Highway, within 4 miles Farmville, Prince 
Edwar County Virginia Land well adapted to 
cottor u amd = gr Reasonable price and 
terms; immediate J« N. B. Davidson, Farm- 
ville 4 


~NEW MEXICO . 


No boll weevil in U.S. Elephant 3utte irrigated 





h lands raise bale cotton to acre, bring- 
l t in United States Big yields al- 
aruch dairy poultry products Ideal 
imate For brass tack facts address Dept 





c, Farm Bureau, Las Cruces, N 
OTHER STATES 


Free trip to Florida. Write, City Development 
Company, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Farm Wanted.—Immediately Send particulars. 
{rs. Roberts, Box 71, Roodhouse, Ill. 


Florida—Thousands Find Health, Wealth, Happi- 
ness here. Many remarkable opportunities, good land 
cheap. Get unbiased facts regarding crops, soils, con- 
ditions, investments. Twelve illustrated issues Flori- 
da’se great journal, 25c. Write today. Florida Grower, 
Wright St., Tampa, Flor ca 


6 Acres Near Florida Village, 344 Orange Trees, 
Only $850.—Comfortable 4-room, oak-shaded bunga- 
low. excellent landscape views; delightful all-year 
climate; healthful surroundings; short walk high 
school, depot, churches, stores; all 6 acres loamy 
tillage, 344 orange trees, guavas, persimmons. To 
settle affairs, all only $850, part cash. See details 
and how farmer cleared $2,480 from 1% acres celery, 
page 25, Illustrated Catalogue Bargains best sections 
Florida. Copy free. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 GB 
Graham Bidg., Jacksonville, Fla 


Cotton Growers Make Money ‘Fast in the Texas 
Panhandle and South Plains, where virgin soil pro- 
duces abundantly and crops often pay for the farm ina 
single season. Cotton is a sure crop and boll weevil 
is unknown. Many farmers make one-half, three- 
quarters and up to a bale per acre. This rich new 
country wants more settlers. It welcomes and aids 
the newcomer. Land prices very reasonable and 
terms very liberal. You can own a good farm and 
pay for it in a few years. The Texas Panhandle 
and South Plains farmers are prosperous. The land 
is leve) prairie—deep, rich and fertile soil. A coun- 
try of beef, pork, mutton, poultry and dairying. All 
cereals are successfully grown, including milo maize, 
Kaffir, and broomcorn. Ifalfa and other grasses, 
apples and other fruits, also all garden —— 
do exceptionally well. There are good towns, good 
roads and excellent schools. Average annual rainfall 
is about 24 inches, mostly in the growing season. 
There is plenty of good water at moderate depth. 
Wouldn’t you like to know more about a country 
like this? Let me send you our folder, ‘‘The Pan- 
handle and South Plains.’’ It gives all the facts. 
Write today. T. B. Gallaher, Genera] Freight & 
Passenger Agent, Santa Fe Ry. 1 Santa Fe Bidg., 
Amarillo, Texas, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 











Industrious young man, 17-20, to assist owner in 
operating large fruit and genera] farm. Good wages. 
State particulars first letter. Crystal Spring Fruit 
Farm, Greenwood, Va. 





We want a good person to sell our band corn 
shellers and grist mills direct to farmers and poultry 
raisers. Will make you money and friends. Have 
been in thig business thirty-eight years Our ma- 
chines are known all over the world. A. H. Patch, 
Black Hawk Factories, Clarksville, Tennessee. 


SALESMEN 

Tobaceo Factory Wants Salesmen.—State ex peri- 
ence and give reference Hancock Bros. & Co., B-105 
Danville, Va 

Wanted.—Salesmen to sell lubricating oils and 
greases direct from large and long established _refin- 
ing company on liberal commission basis. Pr. @ 
tox 679, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitabie, pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and oth- 
evs. Permanent job for good workers. Write today 


for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


| MACHINERY  _i| 


Saw Mills for tractors, A, A. DeLoach Co., At- 
lanta, Ga 

Heavy power cane mill with evaporator and fixtures 
complete. E. Tomlinson, Prospect, Virginia. 

Truck for Sale.-—2% ton Transport; slightly used. 
Will sell chear J. F. Crowder, Rt. 2, South Hill, 
Virginia. 

Three roll No. 14 Columbus 6 H. P. Cane Mill and 


























outfit. Much reduced price_if sold in W days Write 
for description and price L. J. Davison, York, 8S. C. 
Large supply of new and slightly used machinery 
Priced cheap for quick sale Engines, boilers, gaso- 
line engines, tractors, trucks, trailers, grinding mills, 
sawmills and many other items Stockdell- Meyers, 


Petersburg Va 





PLANTS 


BERRY PLANTS 


Lucretia Dewberry Plants, $2.00 per 100, postpaid. 
N 








Emmons Matthews, Clinton, N. ¢ Box 19 vi 
CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO 
Cabbase plants, postpaid, 100 25c; 300 50« Sam 

Trogdon, Seagrove, N, C 


Early Jersey Cabbage plants, 500 $1.00, postpa id. 
Craig | cl Newton i = 








Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants, 500-$1.00, 
postpaid Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N C. 





Early Jersey Cabbage plants, 300-75c, 500-$1.00, 
é 


postpaid, Eureka Farm, Claremont, N 


Wakefield Cab bage Plants.—Now 300-75c; 500-$1.00, 
postpaid. Oo. D. Murray, Catawba, N. ©. 


Wakefield Cabbage Plants | ready now; 1,000-$2.00, 
ye 











postpaid. Fred Murray, Catawba, 

Cabbage plants ff ~ady now; $1.75 1,000. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Ww F Murray, Claremont, N a 

FF rostproof_ W Pke fhe ld ¢ “abbage plants, 500-75¢ » 1,000 
$1 50, postpaid Claud Setzer, Claremont, N. C. 


“EB arly Jersey Wakefield plants, 500-75e; 1,000-$1,25, 
postpaid Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. ©. 

Plant Prices ready and free. Sent double quick 
on request. Evergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants.—None better. 300-$1.00; 
500-$1.50; 1,000-$2.50, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hills- 
boro, nm ¢C 





~e abbage, oo and Tomato Plants.—Leading va 
rieties, $1.50 1,000 Catalogue free. Clark Plant 
i rhomeaville, Ga, 


Frest Proof Cabbage, . Onion, “Collard, Tomato and 
Potate plants, all varieties, $1.25 1,000. Evergreen 
Farms, Thomasville, Ga. 


For Sale—Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, 
$2.00 per 1,000; 5,000 lots $1.50 per 1,000. Dorris 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Dividing | balance “of cabbage plants not killed by 
cold among customers, 200 postpaid, We; 400 px pele, 
Expressed, $2 1,000. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. © 


Our Hardened Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field Cabbage Plants escaped the freeze. $2 per 1,000 
here; prepaid $2.50; while they last Crowell’s Plant 
Farm, Concord, N. C. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants that stood freeze 300- 
$1.00, 500-$1.50, 1,000-$2.50, prepaid Collect, $2.00 
thousand. Bermuda Onion plants, $2.00 thousand, 
Lillydale Farm, Mineral Springs, N. © 





Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants in season, $2.00 
per thousand; over 5,000 at $1.75. Special wholseale 
prices. Order early; be sure of getting plants Cash 


with orders American Plant Co., Alma, Ga 





Young Man—Let the Charlotte Barber College teach 
you a good trade. Write for their > ta Char- 
lotte Barber College, Charlotte, N. 

Students Wanted Work in office while taking 
businees course. Tuition paid from guaranteed posi 
tion after graduation Edwards Business College, 
Winston, N. C. 


| HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

We Pay $50 a Week—And expenses and give a Ford 
auto to men to introduce poultry and stock compounds. 
Imperial Co., D-29, Paniane Kan. 

We Pay $200 Monthly Salary—Furnish car and ex- 
penses to introduce our guarantee poultry and stock 
powders Bigler Company, 7% Springfield, Il. 


Rummage Sales—Make $0 Daily—We start you. 
Representatives wanted everywhere. ‘‘Wholesale Dis- 
tributors,”” Dept. 105. 609 Division Street, Chicago 

Agents Sell Wolverine Laundry Soap—Wonderful re- 
peater and good profit maker. Free auto to hustlers. 
Wolverine Soap Co., Dept. B-39, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

HELP WANTED 


Wanted.—Cotton farmer. Ernest Murphy, Corbett, 
x. &. 

















Concord 























Wanted.—White man, smal] family, or single; half 
ares, sebecen, corn, cotton. Eola Nash, Blackstone, 
ya... t. 5 


$1,600-$2,300 year. Railway Mail Clerks Wanted. 
Schedule free. Franklin Institute, Dept. H-137, 
Rochester i + 

All men, women, boys and girls. 17 to 65, willing 
to accept government positions, $117-$250, traveling or 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225 St. Louis, ~ 
immediately. 








Frostproof. Cabbage Plants, Prizetaker and _ Ber- 
muda Onion Plants, prompt shipment; good plants. 











300-$1.00; 500-$1.50; 1,000-$2.50 postpaid; 1 ,000- 
$2.00 collect. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N. ¢ 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants-—Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00, 
postpaid. Expressed, 10,000, $25.00 cash Only about 
million left from freezes. Order quick. Councill 
Seed Company, Frankli: Va 

Frostproof é Plants.—Wakefields Limited 
supply of good pli Jeft from freezes Order now. 
Prompt. delivery aid, 300, $1.25; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, 7 Expre eee 10,000, $25 cash Satisfac- 








j 
tion guaranteed Tidev 


ater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

25 Million Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—-Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen 4-9 Suceession 
Also White uda Onions 300 he; 500, $1.25; 





1,000, $2.00; 5.000, $8.75: 10 000, "$13 ».00 March 
and ‘April shipment Book orders now Wholesale 
Plant Company, Thomasville, Ga. . 





Genuine Frostproof Open Field Grown Cabbage 
Plants make heads four weeks earlier than home 
grown, Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield. Si 1cces 
sion, Flat Dutch. Postpaid: 200. $1; 500, $1.75; 
1,009, $3. Express or postage collect. $2 a 1,000. 
‘ Catale gue free. Jefferson Farms, Albany. Ga 


F rostproof Cabbage Plants growing for March de- 
livery. Send cash and book your order for the ear- 
liest plants. Wakefields, Copenhagen, Succession, and 
Flat ——. Postpaid, 300 90c: 500 $1.25; 1,000 
$2.25. Cc eran collect, 1,000 $1.50; 5,000 $7.00; 
10,000 $12. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
Georgia. 


Cabbage Plants.—Fulwoods Frost Proof:, 10 mil- 
lion for sale. Varieties: Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Flat Dutch and Copenhagen Market 
Prices by express, any quantity at $2.00 per 1,000 
By parcel post postpaid, 200 for $1.00; 500 for $1.75; 
1,000 for $3.00. Varieties assorted as wanted and 
labeled. First class plants from best Long Island 
seeC rder now as plants will be scarce this sea- 

PRP. D. Bulwood, Tifton, Ga, 








L. Fol mar, Troy, Route 
Plant Kudzu for hay and pasture; “more re putritic us 
than alfalfa and yields more, Never has to be re- 
planted and grows on poor goil without fertilizer. 


Write for informasion. Cherokee Farms, Monticello, 


Florida. 





STRAWBERRY 
Everbearing Strawberry Plants, $1.50, 
Rosebank Nursery, Winchester, 





Progressive 
100: $6.00, 1,000, 
Tenn, 

Progressive. Everbearing Strawberry Plants “ee 
100, $1.00; 500, $3.50; 1,000, $6; 5,000, $25. L. O 





Byrn, Sylvia Tenn, 

oe hes 4 a — 7 
Stra\ wherry Plants.- Aroma, ~ Klondike and Mission- 

ary T5e hu ed; $4.00 thousand, pestpaid. Special 





price on large lots H. Lightfoot, Chattanooga, Tenn 


Strawberry Plants. —Millions, Klondike, Aroma, 
Missionary, Gandy, Excelsior, Mitchell, Thompson. 
Express collect, $2.50 thousand; 60c hundred, prepaid. 
Everbearing, $1.00 hundred. 4 Scoggins, Har- 
rison, Tenn 





NURSERY STOCK 





























Peach Tr« je up. Other stock reasonable. Yadkin 
Nursery Sta N e 

Amoor River Privet Hedge, well rooted, $1.50 per 
100, postpa Molick Plant Farm, Conover c 

Send two dollars and fifty cents for one dozen 
Concord Grape Vines by mail J. H. Pattison, Ash- 
land, Va 

Write for r w low spring prices on‘\peach, apple, 
pear, plur } and other nursery stoc Crowell’s 
Piant Far N ‘ 

Pineapple ! rree blicht proof; one of the best 
pears for 8 ri plant s; good sized trees, Se 

h Dre eB Citronete Ala 

Peach Tree d r I s for Sale All the best 
varieties 0 " x every day Agents 
wanted. ¢ . Dept 5, Concord, Ga 

Guaranteed N y & ‘— Peach Apple and Pear 

Our + 1 t mmune from blight 
All va ple r pecialties. Garden Spot 
Nurse T = 
Pree i . ( spteed, direct rom g w 
er L l New—D Wore r hardy peach 
and O} ! 1 r gz book free Woud 

vn Nurse 7 Ga Ave Rochester Ny. 2 

] at I up, Early Bearing, Budded i 
Grafted Pa} bd re Pre for Sale Largest 
pecan ser d Every tree guaranteed Cata 

g and rr st free Rass Pe an Company, Lum- 
bertor M 

Fruit Tre Direct to Planters, in large or small 
lots, by expres fre or pareel post It will pay 
you to get our I es hefore buying Free, 68-page 
-atalos Peaches apples plums pears, cherries, 
grapes, nuts, berrie pecans, vines; ornamental trees, 
vines and shrub Fenn. Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- 
land, Tenr 

BEANS 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans Buy now, will ad- 
vance J. % § Belhaver m & 

Laredo Soy Frear Pound 30c; peck $4.00; bushel 
$15.00 Henry F. Denhar Eatonton, Ga, 

Selected 4 Grade KEarls Speckled Seed Velvet 
Beans, $1.60 bushel. Murphy & almer, Sandersville, 
Georgia 

Choice seed Velvet Beans and Peas.—All varieties. 
Get ur prices betore you buy H M. Franklin, 
Tennil Ga 








Select quality Oveola Stingless Seed Velvet Beans, 
$1.90 bu.; bunch beans $2.25 bu Murphy & Palmer, 
Sandersville, Ga 


Laredo Soy Beans—Five pounds $2.00; peck $5.00; 
bushel $17.50, all delivered. One bushel will plant 
10 to 12 acres. T. O. Epps, Kingstree, 8S. C. 

0-too-tan Soy Beans.—Said to be greatest legume 
and hay crop known. One bushel $7.00 ; oF bushel 
$3.75; peck $2.00, f. o b. McBee, 5S. 7 W. Je 
Pocsuncn 





BEGGARWEED 


Plant Beggarweed.—A deep rooted annual legume 
for hay and pasture on the poorest soil, without fer- 
tilizer Write for information. Charles F. Leach, 
Monticello, Fla. 





CORN 


Certified Neal’s Paymaster; perfect seed, $2.50 
bushel. Lane View Farm, Niota, Tenn 








Iiges, the resuits of eight years very careful selee- 








tion, has produced a real two eared corn Only field 
selected seed offered. Edgecombe Seed Breeders As- 
sociation, Tarboro, N. © 

Marett’s Pedigreed Douthit Two-Ear Corn This 
variety h aren the highest five-year average at the State 
Experimer Station. Per peck $1.00; per bushel 
$3.50; 5 bus 4 Is and over $3.40. Marett Farm & Seed 
Company Westminster, South Carolina 

Richland’s Improved field selected heavy ~ yielding 
seed corn Deep white grain, small cob Carefully 





nubbed and shelled bushel $1.50; bushel 
Mosby’s Prolific sple yielder, % bushel 


I bus hel $2.00, cast Richland Farm, Roxboro 





Mi sby’s Old Reliable detasseled field selected, two 
remarkable large sound ears, long thick grain, small 





white cob; ranteed as usual Postpaid: ear Se; 
peck $1.15 bu. $2.10: bu. $3.90 Not postpaid, 
peck 80c; 


$1.40: bu, $2.65; 2 bu. $5.00. N, 
A. Kimrey, al mB. i 


Pedigreed Reid’s White Dent Wonderfully sound 
and resistant to storm, disease, drouth and insects. 
Two deep-grained ear small cob, small sinewy stalk, 
perfect root system Highest economical yield. First 
in three states. Sweepstakes Ohio State Fair. Book- 
let, “How Bred,”’ free Bushel $3.50; two bushels 
$6.00. Satisfaction guaranteed Reid’ Bros., Hen- 
derson, Tenn 





COTTON 
Improved Salusbury Cotton Seed. Lawrence Kennedy, 
Laurens, § 


~- 
Half and Half.—Booklet free John M. Bligh, 
Decatur, Alabama. 








slue Ribbon Big Boll—Early, prize winner. W. i. 
Kirkwood, Benettsville, 8S. C. 


poate. Minnesota oe ee 
90 day, weevil smasher cotton seed, cheap. Cata- 
logue. Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga. 


Wanamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll, $1.50 per gushed, 
delivered to you. Alfred Mayo, Hobacken, N. 


Pure W annamaker Cleveland Big Bol! Regraded 
$1.50 per bushel. R. W. Trexler, Gold Hill, N. C 

Recleaned and Graded Lone Star and Ac “ala $2.50 
per bushel. arly and rapid Sraliere, Bale acre 
this year. BR. W. Christian, Long Valley Farm, " — 
ebester, N. C. 


(Claseitied ads. centinued ep next page) 
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Farmers’ Exchange 


COTTON 

Wannam Laker Cleveland Thoroughly cleaned and 
graded, $1.50 per bushel I Moore, Clinton, 
N 





























‘ 

Wannamaker Cleveland Rig Boll Cotton Seed, $1.60 
per bushe LJ Ww Morrison, 19 Orange St., Oxford, 
N ( 

Early, Pedigreed, Cleveland Big Boll Be record 
$2.50 bu $7.00 hundred. Ridgecrest. Farm, Trout 
nan N ( 

Rhyne's ¢ k Wilt Resistant Cotton 1 
is. Circular and price on request R 

Ala 

Pure Wannamaker Cleveland, $1.90 bushe Simp- 

kin’s, Perry's King’ ( k’s, Webber heap. +m 





Denton, Harstelle Ala weaae 
For Sale. Wannamaker Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed.—Recleaned and pure, $1.50 per bushel, sacked 
J. T. Howard F'arm toe, N. C 
Cotton Seed tor 
by test ftuy direct 
peines to originate s¢ 
King, Louisburg : 
Re aes College No. 1 Cotton Seed—Ten bushels 
75; to 7 hels at $2.50; to 126 bushels at 
aaredo Soys $15. Vhatley’s Prolific corn $3 
Vir , 





g. King’s Early, the best 
the brother and one who 
Reduced to $5.50 bag. Jno. 
C 






















































Winterville Pure See ! Ga, 
Why pay fabuk r " seed 
Half and Half, the. so Mexican Big Boll, 
that made 820 Ibs. lint acre 1923 on minin amount 
fertilizer. $1.85 bu N. A. Kimrey, Met N. C. 
Selected Cleveland Big Boll seed ( po 
land County. Made bale and quarter acre Free 
from all disease None better Five bushel lots and 
up, $1.65 per bu l O. Max Gardne Shelby, N.. ¢. 
Mexican Big [Boll Cotton Seed Select seed from 
a variety that ha 1 the test in North Car a’ 
greatest cott pi icing county ric 00 per 
bushel. Holding Farm, Smithfield, Johnston County, 
N ( 
Wa ma ‘ Bi I ( S 
! Ant 00 r $1.50. References 
fol A ( 1 N nal 
] ! R Gi ‘ i recleaned y 
( Bre R ( RK 
i ‘ i 7 ( | 5 f 
| i ] ) i 
\ ( 1 \ oO 
I I I ( 
ih ! t er 
! R ! nN. ( Ex 
1 ! ' I ) 
] I t ( 
( S 
Pp 
B 
I K I 
{ Ka ! Clev Bb Boll ¢ 
t and t f Wa r 
‘ la D I ( = ( 1 
5 \ ‘ and 
! tcl irm and Seed ¢ ipany 
\ ‘ 
\ 1 eland B I ( 
3 { W t mid 
j it 
$ ! more, $ ! 
$ f \ i Ifill 
Se I 1 I mak « I pr 
j 14 and 6. V 
J ul I ti and? qua v 
, ’ l 1 N ! ireful 
t yn i] ‘ ira tarm 
Seed carefu leaned 
1 v reasonabl BKdgecombe 
Br \ Ta +e 
W \\ RK t Toole 
v R Lea mak s and 
bea bol I ed fr iproved 
«iv in cheap non seed 
Prive und 1 t name. Un 50 bushels 
$1.85 bushe Cheever ircer quantities Can spare 
lim'ted amount 5 « selection Wilkinson Toole 
) he ( D» ell, Headland, Ala 
Seed of Highest Quality—Selected 
i luction We offer seed from 
strains of Cook Mexican and 
variety 8 ected and grown on a 
i carefully ginned These strains 
xperiment station tests during the 
last vy yeurs Write us for prices Edgecombe Seed 
reeves.’ Acsn., Tarboro, N. ¢ 
Me Boll Cotton Seed for Sale.—Graded 





l Superior fiber; staple over inch; 
giving a premium for the lint. We raised bale 
Averaged 39° gin turnout Price, $2.00 per 
ten bu. $1.80; 30 bu. and more, $1.75 Also offer 
No, 35 and the long staple breeds of Lightning 
and Webber No 19 at only $1.50 per bu., 
» £. 0. Bb. Concord, N. C. Address, Home 
ional Co. 





____GRASS 


~ Dallis, t the South’s best pasture grass, 25c pound. 
Folder free Lambert, Darlington, Ala 





LESPEDEZA 


Lespedeza Seed.—Extra quality, 22c pound, Lam- 
be bert, Darlington A. 








Chicks—Highest quality, Lowest prices Quality 
Poultry Farm, Box 208 Windsor, Mo. 


15 Jersey Giant egas $2 





Chicks—Leading varieties; our big illustrated chick 
book 

















free. Comfort Hatchery, Box 725, Windsor, Mo. 

“To, 000 chicks hatched weekly At farmers’ prices 
Get our catalogue Culpeper Hatcheries, D-578, ¢ ‘ule 
peper, Va 

Chicks $ rus a I alty Free cata- 
logue P lrry Farm, Box 115, Bridgewa- 
ter Va 

Baby Chicks—Send r our valuable free cl book 
and exceptional 1924 prices Rusk brothers, x%112, 


4 ahmas ir 
L5c, postpaid Bart- 


Windsor, Mo 
















Whit I r i Chicks, Ferris strain 
from l guaranteed $13.00 per 
hu R | land, Ga 

ay Drown Chicks and eggs from 
i hens with male direct from Tormohilen’s 





special mating’’ per T. D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va 


each week Rocks, Reds, Leg- 








horns Write for stating quantity you desire. 
Harrisonburg Hat Box B-319, Harrisonburg, Va 
, Baby Chicks—F'rom heavy aying strains All lead 
I pure breeds Low prices. Prepaid Live delivery 
guaranteed. Catalog Free Smith Bros. Hatcheries 


M xico Mo. 

The Old “Rel able 1 Hatchery Saby chicks, 13 
varieties. Twenty-fourth season Prepaid parcel po 
Catalogue free, Uhl Hatchery, New Washington, 

x F 























Tvaby Chicks White Leghorns, 280 egg line suy 
from a master breeder; 15 years with Leghorns Tilus- 
trated circular and price list free Chesterfield Farms, 
Drewrys Bluff Va 

Baby Chicl er qu y Ou 
White Legl $ and Reds a \ 

neral u rice M. G 
& Sor SOx 1 \ 

Baby Chicks R. ¢ White 
VW tt i and 
(rans ( ur fr 
P im P r = % 

pot Qua C) S 1 to 
t 1 Leg R R W Wya 
very ara ( ( log 
f Ww. as ee B 7 I N. J 
\ Q ( | W T R I 
R Ww R \\ W M r 
g \ " S 5 
Wy-H Pp Fa D M 

I 1 W 

I I I 
a | 0 ( 
M I 

Qu ‘ i i 

i T 0) ~ 
gua RB I Dy i 

1 L i I I 
( M 

i ( White L ¢ R \“ r 

R s. RK White Wya I ( Ter 
I Giar 0 bird Y wid 
tl 5 L Wa il Farm 
‘ 4 
Rr os Ee 
t t myple ’ 
, : Blamberg I Ir 107N ¢ 
S I ! Mad 

I 5 aby Chick ! lwet 1 
uO Liv Tn 
5 ‘ P r Ss Kr R RB 6 

> pa {| iit t f Sou 
é Ifa y N l _ « 

S g. healthy cks f 
lected and te 1 for heavy 
Rocks Rhode Island Re 
Ir aid 100 live delive 
H hery Fox 100 Weima 


rebred chicks from vig 
wns, Rocks and Reds 
1 ry during Februar 
ruaranteed 
tridgewater Poultry Farm 





Finest Reds and as to Re*Found Anywhere 
Chicks, 15e ur EK $2 up. 20 pens of 500 selected 
hine-bred birds assure prompt delivery Write for de 
scriptive circular and price list Little Cedars Farm, 
High Point Road, Box 1344, Winston-Salem 





Baby Chicks—Bred-to-lay Parks Barred Rocks, Fish- 
els White Rocks, Cooks Buff Orpingtons. Utility chicks 
Rocks Reds, W. Wyandottes, Orpingtons, White Leg- 
horns Broiler chicks in mixed and all breeds. Write 
for cireular Valley Hatchery, Maugansville d 


3aby Chicks.—Free for the asking Write today 
for our free circular. on care and feeding chicks Ve 
have lots of strong, hardy White Leghorn chicks’ every 
week (hatched to live and grow) from large heavy 
winter laying stock Heatwole’s Hatchery, Harrison- 
burg Va 





Baby* ( “hicks. ne You can’t raise cheap weak chicks, 
Try some of our hardy, vigorous chicks from the 
‘Land of the Sky.’’ Follow our fool-proof plan and 
raise 90% of them Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks and 
Reds at reasonable prices. Asheville Hatchery, Ashe- 
ville, N. C 

ANCONAS 

Purebred Ancona eggs, $2.00 a sitting. Mary L. 

Patteson, Manteo, Va 











~TLespedeza Seed Bushel $5.00. Hightower Seed 
liattiesburg, Miss 


Sheppard’s Anconas, 15 eggs $1.75 delivered, Geo. 
Lambeth, Thomasville, N. C 





pedeza Seed, new crop, pan-caught, recleaned, 

quatity, free of obnoxious seeds, rigidly inspected, 

t ntved Cet our latest prices. Lespedeza Seed 

Gr wers' Association, Inc. Calhoun City, Miss 
PEANUTS 

North Carolina Runner Seed Peanuts.—Farmer’s 

s:ock, 7 cents per pound in hundred pound lots or 


pore cash with order. Victor C. Bordeaux, Rocky 
ee, WW. C, 














PEAS 

Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga.—Field Peas, 
all varieties. Quotations on request. 

Brabham Peas $2.75; Mixed $2.50. Sound peas, 
securely bagged Order today; check with order. 
F. Moore, Jr., Brunson, 8. C 

POTATOES 

Seed Potatoes.—Pure Porto Ricos, vine grown. 

Middleton Bros., Warsaw, N. C. 


TOBACCO 


_ Adeock Tobacco_ Seed—Cultivated 18 years without 
fertilizer. Price 50 cents per ounce. Pervis Tilley, 
Sahama, N. C. 


























TOMATOES 


Stone, Red Rock and Greater Baltimore Tomato 
Sced, $1.00 poun:t: Earliana, Globe and Redfield 
Ihe tuty, $1.75 pound lected Watson Watermelon 

> p all prepaid. Omega Plant Com- 


























bouy Omeg G n 

WATERMEL ONS and CANTALOUPES 

Pure Watsor vr trish Gray melon seed, 350 “Ib. 
R h Griffin, Douglas i 

Select Tom Wats Melon See@ for sale, 50c Ilb., 
any quantity Duncan Whiddon, Tifton, Ga. 

MISC ELLANEOUS SEED 

Ped ¢ x ; § $7.00; Alfalfa 
$7.50: A 8 Ti Suda Grass. 
st ” per busi ked cent. Samples 

Star 1s i atl 3 Cancas 

lg J ( 1 St., Kansas 





| POULTRYANDEGGS | 





BABY CHICKS 





C. White and (. Brown_ Leghorn chicks. 
Penrice Poultty F orm,  Peiculbaen: ya. 
> “enone ee eh - ee a >) re ee 





Eggs from exhibition matings, $3.50, $5.00 sitting. 
Little Cedars Farm, Winston-Salem 

Anconas, Sheppard’s direct World's s gregtest, layers 
view Poultry Farm, Oakboro, 





Anconas Lay yers, winners; breeders ~ egRs, baby 
chicks. P. M. Shulenberger, Landis, N. C, 





Ss. C. Ancona eggs Splendid layers headed by 
Sheppard cockerels. Annie Ligon, Farmville, Va. 
Carraway’s Anconas.—20 acres; chicks $20.00; eggs 
$10.00 per 100 Sooklet free. Knox Carraway, Mon- 

er 


roe 








Hatching Eggs Single Comb Anconas, winter egg 
machines one fifty to three dollars fifteen. 

€. Johnson, Norlina, N : 

Single Comb Ancona Baby Chicks, Sheppard strain; 
$18 100, $87.50 500, $170 1,000, prepaid Live de- 
livery guaranteed Order now for delivery last week in 
February and later delivery. Iee Poultry Farm, 
Anniston, Ala 











ANDALUSIANS 


Andalusian eggs from winners, $3.00 per 15; $5.00 
Oliver Smith, Conover ( 


Ss Cc Blue Andalus ians F¥teen exes from yur 
winners, $3.00, Cockerels. Charles Pond, Crewe, Va. 


BRAHMAS 
Extra Quality Light Brahmas.—Stock; eggs; chicks, 
W. Halberstadt, Williamston, N. C. 

BUCKEYES 
Prize Buckeye eggs, $2.00, $3.00 15. Baby chicks 


18-20 cents each, postpaid Oakhurst Poultry Farm, 
Williamstor y ) 



































JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
Jers Giants, t winne 





i Vi 
Fair. $5 and $3 per 15, del iver a4 
Vernon, Madison, Va 

























































































White Leghorn peso eggs 











there were ten prizes offered on ‘Leghorn males 





Purebred Single oak White Minorcs 











Black Minorcas.—The 








_ Me ammoth Single Comb Blac kK Minore as 












































; Das ee aes eee ome | * 


~ 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Partridge Bott. eggs, $3.00 per 15. A. B. Groce, 
Worthville, pa ee See 

Partridge Rocks. >. Circular free. Mack Marshall, 
Sevierville, Tenn i 

50 sired “t ks.—! Hens, chicks, eggs, Success Poul- 
try Clarksville, a 

Fishel White Rock eggs; sitting $2.00. Wildrose 
Farm, Windsor a 











each, D, M. 





Purebred Barred 1 Rock cockerels, 
Young, Boonford, N. C 
Buff Rox ks.- ( ckerels $3 to $ 
Sunnyview Farm, Lexington, N. 
1g in Thompson strain Barred Rocks cheap. 
i Farm, Warrens Bluff, Tenn. 
—Memphis, New Orleans winners, Eggs 
Write Lillian Nelson, Brighton, Tenn. 








hens $3; eggs $3. 











te Rock cockerels for sale, $3.00. 


Fishel strain Whi 
rr s. Order now. Belgrade Poultry 


selec bree. 





land N ° 

Rocks, ‘‘Aristocrats,”” dark and Jight, 16 
0 They will produce winners, Geo. 5S. 

Thomasville N. ¢C 











is, Holterman’s strain 
00. Eggs $2 “Mrs, A. 
Cc 





Barred Rock cock 
ht red combs, 
ve, 











*rize winning, heavy laying White < Eggs 
$2.00 er fifteen, postpaid. Winnings on request. 


Walter Layey, Rt. 1, Maiden, N. % 


Barred Rock Baby Chicks 20,000 e ach week k. Write 
for prices, stating quantity you desire. Harrisonburg 
a. 











Hatchery, tox 8-319, Harrisonburg, 

See ur breeder's ard this issue oO dD 
pure “Ring et stock; and booking order for eggs. 
Ss. P. De Vault & Son, Eagleville, T 





Thompson's and 
$2.00; pen No, 2 


Council, N. Cy 














Fishel White Plymouth Rocks 





“SL AND REDS 














pmb Reds.—Eggs, 15 for $1.50. 
, = 
s Comb R ex s ea I parcel 
ai Fart B N ( 

Ss ( R I $ ) I { g. pre 
rid HH. L. Bra R M  % 

S Con R I i $1.50 

15 Mrs. W R. KR i, Vi 4 Va 
I n hibiti ma $ 0 5.00, $10.00 
Little Ced I W 

Pu 1 Sing Comb R Is R Eggs 
a ) Vestal Ta - O e Plains, N, ¢ 

s e ( ib Rhode Islar 

r pullets a A 

e ¢ Reds, O 

S $5.00 up H 
c i N ( 

Di Red Bred to la 
lark red ) $2.50 postp: 
Shelby N ( 
6 rom O S. C. Rhode 
I und =$2.50 » si g B. fF 





mb Rhode Island Reds , 
for 15, delivered. Circular free 








Exhibition Reds, very dark matings. oy $2.50 and 
° rp 46. Fertility guarantee 100 W M 
Piedmont 5S © 





hatching Big boned, long back, dark red, 
) pens 136 prizes. Pullets for sale. Mrs. 
Durham, N Cc 





T mpkins | S. C. Reds.—S« lected ~ matings; “dark uni- 
form color; heavy lay 15 eggs $2; 100, $10. 
Edgar Hankinson, Aiken, 














A breeding institution pa ing the be in heavy 
laying exhibition Reds Fifteen eggs $3.50. Write 
for folder. R. M. De Sha Greenville, S. C 














Lee’s S. C. Reds.—Two sp lendid matings, excellent 
quality for exhibitiorr and egg production Eggs $4.00 
and $2.00 per 15 B. B. Lee Co., Selma, N. C. 











Rhode Island Red Baby Chicks.—20,000 ch week. 
Write for prices, stating quantity you desire Har- 
risonburg Hatchery, Box B-319, iN aevtennbare, "Va. 


Tompkins i S. C. Red cockerels. Bred from 
winners; da to skin. $5.00 each. Satisfaction 
eo my. Abernethy, Iron Station, N. Cc, 


ges for Hatching —S. C. R. I. Reds, Owens strain, 
with rich, dark red color; heavy layers and prize 
winners. Also Viking Rhodé Pac Whites direct. 
E. O. Hinkle, Lexington, N. 


Reds, both combs “nineteenth year; eggs $9.00, 
$5.00, $3.00 per 15; $12.00 per 100. 10% discount 
(per 15) if booked during February. Catalogue. Mrs. 
J. C. Deaton, Salisbury, N. C 























Fifty purebred S. C. Red cockerels.—Free range; 
rich red that stay red Hatching eggs ready, from 
qpecial matings. Philade __, Hagerstown, Indian- 
apolis, Roanoke winne B. Pace, Roanoke, Va. 


RHODE Say WHITES 

R. I I. White eggs, baby chicks. Dr. B. -¢. Taylor, 
Landis, 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Whites.—Eggs and baby 
chicks for sale. Any amount. Write for prices. 
Prompt shipment. J. Henry McNeill, Red Springs, 
H.. Cie. Se 

















: SUSSEX 
Speckled Sussex.—Eggs prize stock $3 15, Circular 
H. L. Bedford, Bailey, Tenn. 
WYANDOTTES 
Silver - Wyandotte « eggs, pullets, cockerels. Viola 
Kiker, Polkton, N. C. 








White Wyandotte eggs, $2.00 sitting. "Keeler strain. 
M. Patrick, Rustburg, Va. 


~ Fifteen Fishel White Wyandotte eggs, _ $1. . Mrs. 
Hal Wallace, Burton, S. C. 

White and Partridge Wyandotte eggs, 15 prepaid 
1.25. J. A. Punch, Newton, N. C, 

Purebred White Wyandotte eggs_of 312 egg strain 
$1.75 per sitting. Mrs. Willard Reames, Ford, Va 
Silver Ls ttes.—Eggs $2.50 per 15. A 
few cockere each. Hazelhurst Farm, For- 
est City, 











Silver Laced Wyandottes Cocks, cockerels, hens 
pullets and eggs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lafayette 
Farm, Lexington, N Cc. 





White Wyandotte cockerels, . $5, AY each, from win 
ners Raleigh, Charlotte, Greensboro, Kinston, Roanoke 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H. ih. McLean, Raeford, 











DUCKS—GEESE 


Geese for Salé, Glenn I Lewis, Pembroke, N. C 


PEA FOWLS 
Wanted—Peafowls. Mrs. Geo, A. Taylor, Monetta 
° 











TURKEYS 
Fine Bronze Turkeys.—Toms $6; hens $4 Pa 
Br u r Spea nn. C 
Mammoth Bronze eges, $6.00 dozen. Pineland 
Stock Farm, Buckner, Va. 





aL srw. 














evruary 23 1924 





—JACKS—MULES 





PET STOCK 





— 


| | eoate 1, Box 60, Hampton, Va. 


| 





t at 


(35) 275 








PUREBRED 


POULTRY 












































~ LEGHORNS 





ANCONAS LEGHORNS 
1 f , : 
Heavy- Single Comb White Leghorns 
Layin 
SNOW-FLECKED 
Beauties 
[care GILLILAND ILER CITY, N. € J 
- PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
“RINGLET” BA ) ROCK 
SHE L BY VILLE-N ASHV ILLE 
id. Cecil Shensard. Preatient International 41 ae 2s SHOW -- 18 Prizes 
Ancona Clul Box 357, Berea, Ohi Only 300) b Tee? le rs le ft f LOT Si ale 
5 


| 
ORDER C O.D.-Return if not satisfactory 
| ’ | } 

} 


I " 


S.P.De Vat ult& ion Rox B) Eagleville,Tenn. 








Recor 


Trapnested S. C. White Leghewws | | 


ens a ers to ¢ nm pen 


MIDDLEBORO FARM 
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MISCI LL ANEOUS BRE E DS" 


} 


Hoole tavine Wontar an chamion hen 80 eggs, FOR HATCHING! 


c “WOOD KENANS VILLE, N. CG. 





PUREBRED LI LIVESTOCK | 





MISCELLANEOUS 








TURKEYS 
rr - Holland . P $10.00. 
" \ 
+ t vi 
’ ‘ M 
I ‘ 
Va 
‘ TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
es .s CR | | \\ 
VW T 
W R | L \ 
' a I 
R R 
Ss \ I 
' ul ! . F 
I I 0 s 
1 R ‘ R S 
‘ j M I I 
| t ‘ 
I \ I \ 
( rt 
\ R 
1 1 } M 
LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 
1} ( ‘ r t 
i P B f I I 
| H 
} Q) ‘ 
I 4 
! Rr 
R I 
\ \ 
CHESTER WHITES ~ 
Ra I M I 
I y ’ g) cv 
DUROC.JERSEYS 
I ! i 
! < (> 
t A 
! R I 
rR 
\ I 
i. 
4 
* ] 
oO 
! 
HAMPSHIRES 
8) Sow hrec 
N, aie 
oO. t. €% 
; , 
P 
} ( Lumbe 1 
POLAND-CHINAS 
tyin Mt. } 1, 
I I f 
¢ I ( A. I 
« 
Pr 1 
i I f ee 
I , p 
Sta «Vy N ‘ 
ABE RDEEN- -ANGU Ss 
I } n Ss u N. ( 
= GUERNSEYS 
r : “mee ee) 
1 
, HW ‘ 
i 
, «G fror 
& year Rose 
} ra ( } V 
y } M I i 
bs A. R a 
t t ex < 4 T 
L. Rosser, ¢ le, Va 
HOL STEINS 
Splendidiy } red young Ho stein bulls and heifers 
fe : $s t. J. P Tay Oranze. Va 
e Seve 


D s with yearly 











bs f calves one 
: e t Accredited 
. Va 
‘See JERS EYS 
Boils, Heifers. —Ree ster < t Me rit stock. Accredited 
herd Mt i. ‘ toc arm, Fairfield, Va 
iedis ai Gad Lae tex ee 
rit, stock Bull, regi } years 0} 
6600. Re. esiey, E aaley, @. ¢ — 
SHORTHORNS 


p hess istered “September Shorthorn Calves, $50. Bred 
’ eland China sows, $40. A-1 stock. Benj. Mathews 
& Hon, Morrison, ill. 











KODAK FINISHING 

















|REYNOLDA JERSEYS 















































REYNOLDA, Inc. REYNOLDA, N. C. 
| “The North Carolina Show Herd’’ 
| ; 
| _ We are offering a few sons of Imported Raleigh's Noble Boy No. 
197656, r nging 1 age irom three to six mont} out ¢ ip rted and 
Register of Merit dams, at $100 each, crated and tr&nsferred lhese 
calve h: all the breeding and quality necessary t add production to 
your | ; to win for you in the show ring. Write us, or wire us 
A. C. WHARTON, Manager H. L. WARFIELD, Jersey Dept. 
Reena A 
BERKSHIRES ] ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
| if 1] 
| Berkshire | : | 
| |, Ames Plantation | 
Consignment Sale! Ab d A | 
erdeen-Angus | 
| Twenty-five Berkshire Sows AN ACCREDITED HERD 
Wl trea 4 fror Herd Bull: 
| alge Ames Plantation Beau 219751 
Pt ie 
| Wednesday, March 25th tangle 
1 | l . 4 | Four Third F 
W. M. JOHNSON, Manassas, Va. 
DUR OC JERSEYS ? 
~- Big, Prize Winning Duroes ae Ames Plantation 
bw cre -= 4, ce Tears, Tred on ‘Open Son Grand Junction, Tenn. 
| A C RHODES, NORTH RIVER, VA. | 'y 
HAMPSHIRES 


| 





BOAR 


— 


HOGS —HAMPSHIRE —HO6s | — Hollins Herd Mew ew y — 


_HOLSTEINS 





We are off 

t we ( R A eows have yearly records A. RR. 8S. O. testing 
Atlanta a ( i se r a cor u mushy for many years King Seaie Ormsby 
Grand Champi 8 s at t ar a & breeding 
Fair JOS. A. TURNER ene 
BRED and OPI ‘ rs, SOWS a ERVICE Domartment F, Hollins oti ego, Virginie 














GLENVIEW FARM 
ZENE G. HADLEY WILMINGTON, OHIO | 
—o~- 4 | 
——_—_—. f 





O. i. c.. HOGS TIME 


VRITE O MOST EX 
rt REI Ni : S 
THE L. B. SILVER CO., R.58 Salem, O. 


O00. C'Be Freciine ‘reeds. for chipment. Pairs 








Service boars, bred gilte and sow I have 
P { eustor 5 ° Ver: nt tu Ind ar in 
every State he South, and will please yo 
W I. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 
GUERNSEYS 











EGGS- - POULTRY 


of Eggs and Poultry 


what HAVE you ‘To Fw ge A 


a a co. 


Commission Merchants, 

















T 
GUERNSEY BULL 
> years old 
Dam—Glen Gal ie » A. BR. 8444; 9,823.6 
bs. milk; 593.47 rfat 
Sire—l Ma © of Elmende 47: first prize | 
a State Fair, 1921 } 
write us ‘tedoy f you we like to have this 
head your herd ’ priced: commnaatte. 
senpesne FARM, CARY, N. = 5 
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Guaranteed Reliable 
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I mean every word of it—I want you \\\ 
to see the EXTRA low prices [am mak- \\\\, 
ing this season—I want you to get mynew \ 


Bargain Book before you buy Fencing, Gates, 

Roofing or Paint. I want you to see how much 

Jim Brown’s Freight Prepaid, Factory Prices will save you. It will cost 

you only 2 cents to mail the coupon-— I'll send you my big 104-page book by 

return mail—it will save you many dollars. I don’t believe such wonderful bargains as I , 
am making this season in My New Bargain Book, have ever before been offered. / 


$00,000 Farmers Buy from Jim Brown ( 
Save Thousands of Dollars Every Year 


For years I have been saving my customers big money. tinue to send their orders to Jim Brown whenever they 
I’ve been giving them bigger, better values than they need Fencing, Gates, Roofing or Paints. Read what a few 
could get elsewhere. That’s why over800,000 farmers con- of them say. I get thousands of letters like these: 


Saved Nearly Half Saved $14.40 Saved 36cts a Rod 
“Received my order of fence and roofing andam “Your paint is much better than I expected, in “I received my fencing all O. K. I find I saved 
more than pleased. You have sure acted fair fact, I don’t believe it can be beat; I didn’t ex- about 30c on a rod by buying my fence 
and square with me. It is the best fence and _ pect to get such good paint for so littlke money. from you and besides yours is much better 
roofing I ever saw. I saved nearly half on my I saved $14.40 on 10 gallons by buying from you. fence.” : 
order.” C. L. Rambo, S. A. Ellwell, Harry Coffeen, 

Stuebenville, Ohio Punta Gorda, Fla. Champaign, Ill, 
Now just a word about QUALITY. Low prices don’t mean anything unless the quality is right. That’s the 
point I want to emphasize. I believe I make and furnish my customers with the BEST quality Farm Fence, 
Farm Gates—Lawn_ Fence s—Paints and Roofing that it is possible to produce. My fence is 
mode from Basic Open Hearth Steel— Double Galvanized. My Wear Best Paints can’t be beat and my 
Asphalt Roofing lasts for years and years. Not only do I give better quality at lower prices but— 


I Aliso Pay the Freight 


That’s another big saving—my low rock-bottom prices are all you pay—I pay 
The the freight charges to your railroad station. I ship direct from my three big 
ane : factories at Cle eland, Ohio, Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn.—also from 
a Warehouses at Kansas City, Mo. and Davenport, Iowa. Everything 
Fence ee if Ag ma ay ; > , } b 
i you buy from Brown is backed by Jim Brown’s Ironclad Guar- 
& Wire Co. : * | : ; > 
antee—you take absolutely no risk, Send for my Big 

Dept. 5513 New Bargain Book Now—see for yourself what a nice big bunch of 
Cieveland, Ohio money you can save by buying from 

Yend your New Bargain Book “@ Jim Brown, President 

howing Low Factory Prices on The Brown Fence and 

encing, Gates, Roofing and Paints ° 

Wire Company 

Dept. 5513 


NE ictehisiluisiabinpsitibtpseees ete Cleveland, Ohio 
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